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AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


Do  you  know  about 
C  a  n  c  o’s 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPEAKING  SERVICE? 

#  For  over  a  year  Mr.  Carlton  S.  Sturdy, 
as  our  representative,  has  been  speaking 
(on  recpiest,  and  without  charge)  on  can¬ 
ned  food  subjects  .  .  .  before  woinen's 
clubs.  Chambers  of  Comineree,  adult  food 
classes,  high  schools,  wholesale  and  retail 
grocer  meetings,  institutional  buyers,  and 
other  important  groups. 

^  ord  of  these  talks  has  been  spreading 
fast  and  favorably.  At  present,  every 
available  moment  of  Mr.  Sturdy’s  time 
is  hooked  through  next  April. 

So  popular  (and  worthwhile  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry)  has  this  service  been,  that 
we  are  planning  to  make  it  a  permanent 
])art  of  our  educational  work. 
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fiEVOlU/A/C  HOPPER 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


AYARS  Latest  Model 

New  Peifection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


P£A  ADJUSTMENT 


W  UQU/D 
ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
P£AS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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No.  120  Duplex  Trimmer  and 
Slitter  with  tin-package  Lifter 


The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SUTTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  ‘‘Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 


A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Lucky  guys — There  is  so  much  muckraking  going 
on,  due  to  the  political  wrangle,  that  our  nostrils 
_  and  certainly  our  senses  are  numbed,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  we  are  inclined  to  forget  or  to  overlook 
the  wonderfully  fortunate  conditions  we  live  in.  For 
instance,  did  you  know: 

That  Phillips  “delicious”  soups  are  offered  as  bar¬ 
gains  at  30  cents  to  45  cents  per  can.  That  fact  is 
attested  by  P.  D.  Q.,  the  house  organ  of  that  big  can- 
ner,  and  by  a  reproduction  of  the  bargain  circular  dis¬ 
tributed  to  consumers — and  to  the  buyers,  for  they 
do  buy  it  at  those  prices — in  Shanghai,  China. 

That  in  many  parts  of  Europe  a  No.  2i/^  can  of 
California  fruits  retails  at  $1.25  to  $1.50,  and  other 
canned  products  on  a  similar  basis. 

That  table  salt  sells  for  several  times  the  price  we 
pay  for  granulated  sugar,  and  sugar  sells  hardly  any¬ 
where  in  Europe  for  less  than  18  cents  per  pound. 

That  in  Italy  gasoline  for  the  auto  is  $1.36  per  gal¬ 
lon!  There  is  a  germ  of  thought  in  this  last:  the 
whole  country  is  worried  over  our  steadily  increasing 
death  rate  due  to  the  automobile,  and  Safety  Cam¬ 
paigns  are  on  everywhere,  because  it  is  now  estimated 
that  the  35,000  killed  in  1935  will  exceed  38,000  in 
1936.  Let  the  government  decree  a  base  rate  of  $1.36 
per  gallon  for  cars  and  buses  using  the  public  roads 
or  streets,  the  difference  above  the  normal  rate,  say 
16  cents  per  gallon,  to  go  to  the  government.  If  this 
does  not  end  the  public  slaughter,  it  will  quickly  bal¬ 
ance  the  national  budget,  but  it  would  probably  do 
both.  There  is  a  campaign  pledge  that  is  a  wow,  and 
we  offer  it  free  to  any  party  wishing  to  use  it. 

And  speaking  of  taxes,  did  you  notice  that  expert 
accountants  have  been  busy  for  three  years  valuing 
the  wealth  of  the  richest  man  in  England,  who  died 
at  that  time  rated  as  worth  two  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars,  and  on  which  the  government  tax  is  50%,  or  a  ' 
cool  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  his  accumulations? 

Aren’t  we  the  lucky  guys  to  live  in  this  country, 
where  we  are  so  richly  blessed! 

GROWING  CROPS  ON  WATER— Last  week  “Berk¬ 
ley,”  our  well-known  correspondent,  brought  into  the 
open  a  new  process  of  growing  vegetables  which  the 
University  of  California  has  been  working  on  for  some 
time.  You  probably  read  that  in  California  Market, 
page  24,  last  week.  If  not,  do  so  now. 


Note  that  this  “water-culture”  method  is  not  just  a 
dream,  but  is  in  actual  operation,  and  has  been  sending 
vegetables  to  market  in  competition  with  what  we  may 
have  to  hereafter  call  “ground  or  soil  grown.”  That 
they  have  gotten  217  tons  of  tomatoes  “per  acre  of 
tank  surface”  ought  to  make  any  canner  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself :  In  1935  there 
were  455,120  acres  planted  to  tomatoes,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  3.68  tons  per  acre  and  a  total  yield  of 
1,673,400  tons.  The  cost  of  preparation  of  the  soil, 
fertilizer,  plants  and  the  cultivation  and  care  of  the 
growing  crop,  together  with  the  losses  due  to  drought, 
storms,  floods,  etc.,  must  be  heavily  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  growing  tomatoes  in  water  tanks,  and  requires 
54  times  as  many  acres  to  produce  the  same  tonnage, 
as  does  this  water-culture  method.  What  are  we  com¬ 
ing  to?  Concrete  is  now  so  well  understood,  and  has 
become  so  cheap,  that  the  construction  of  the  tanks 
would  be  no  great  handicap.  With  them  properly 
equipped,  and  given  the  ingredients  which  must  be 
added  to  the  water,  there  must  be  little  or  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  wait  the  crop,  with  no  worry  about 
irrigation  or  rains,  and  no  weeds,  though  there  un¬ 
doubtedly  may  come  about  diseases  and  crop  troubles. 
The  fly  in  the  ointment  may  be  the  supply  of  “calcium, 
magnesium,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  phosphorus,  zinc 
and  borium”  which  must  be  added  to  the  water  in  just 
the  right  proportions.  If  the  supply  of  these  ingre¬ 
dients  is  available,  it  would  not  seem  that  the  expense 
should  be  heavy. 

What  will  happen  to  the  canned  tomato  output,  in 
both  volume  and  price,  when  a  canner  can  operate 
two  acres  of  tanks  and  have  the  equivalent  in  yield  of 
100  acres  of  tomatoes  as  now  grown?  Worse  than 
that,  we  guess,  because  unless  Old  Dame  Nature  fur¬ 
nishes  some  killing  fungus  or  enemy  to  these  tank- 
grown  tomatoes,  the  yield  will  be  not  only  larger,  but 
more  uniform,  and  apparently  entirely  dependable. 
7,711  tank  acres  would  produce  as  much  as  the  455,120 
soil  acres! 

Well,  go  on,  we  did  not  intend  to  do  the  dreaming 
for  you ;  do  your  own  dreaming  or  speculation.  Later 
on  we  may  have  the  particulars  about  this  style  of 
growing  crops,  and  if  so  you  will  read  it  avidly. 

THE  MONEY  SPECULATORS  OUSTED— The 
meanest  form  of  gambling  on  earth  is  speculation  in 
a  country’s  or  the  world’s  currency  basis,  or,  as  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  says  it:  “The  in¬ 
ternational  speculator,  responsible  to  no  one  and  recog¬ 
nizing  no  flag  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.”  It  is 
meanest  because  it  penalizes  everyone  in  a  nation  and 
even  every  nation,  the  gamblers  alone  profiting.  We 
have  called  attention  to  this  blood-money  gambling 
(the  selling  of  France’s  monetary  basis,  gold,  for  the 
slight  profit  to  be  made) ,  and  we  have  explained  how 
the  selling  of  every  dollar  of  such  gold  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  from  use  and  circulation  of  $12.50  in  cur¬ 
rency  and  credit,  with  resultant  distress  and  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  even  revolution,  to  individuals  and  whole 
nations.  It  was  simply  criminal  for  any  nation  to 
permit  individuals  to  buy  and  sell  its  currency  and 
monetary  basis,  drastically  affecting  internal  and  ex¬ 
port  business,  and  forcing  losses  that  often  were  mor¬ 
tal,  but  no  nation  seemed  to  have  the  courage  to  face 
the  entrenched  international  bankers  and  gamblers, 
and  to  so  end  the  crime,  until  our  nation  did  so,  as  it 
did  this  week.  That  is  what  the  action  of  our  Treasury 
means,  and  as  its  effect  becomes  more  apparent  the 
business  world,  and  individuals,  will  rise  to  bless  our 
government  for  the  step.  Of  course,  the  great  bankers 
will  not,  because  that  robs  them  of  their  greatest  lever¬ 
age  to  raise  or  depress  prices  and  business,  to  their 
own  personal  advantage.  It  ends  the  millions  of  blood 
money  they  could  collect  at  will.  It  ends  the  cruel 
fluctuations  in  currency  exchange  between  nations, 
and  which  cost  exporters  so  heavily  and  made  trading 
■50  hazardous.  It  will  do  more  to  revive  export  busi¬ 
ness  than  all  the  tariffs  or  trade  agreements  ever 
dreamed  of,  and  it  will  serve  to  remove  many  of  the 
causes  which  lead  to  wars.  Truly  this  is  driving  the 
money-changers  from  the  temple.  Not  all  of  them,  but 
the  most  cruel  and  among  the  most  destructive. 

The  whole  world  has  awakened  to  the  fallacy  of  the 
gold  standard,  and  every  nation  has  thrown  it  over¬ 
board,  and  it  will  never  be  returned  to  use,  except  in 
the  one  way  in  which  it  can  serve  without  harm  or 
dishonesty,  i.  e.,  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  interna¬ 
tional  settlements,  and,  we  mean,  monetary  adjust¬ 
ments  between  nations.  As  shown  in  the  announce¬ 
ment,  henceforth  all  nations  joining  this  agreement 
will  be  able  to  exchange  their  monies  upon  an  agreed 
upon  basis,  fairly  and  honestly,  with  no  shadow  of 
gambling  or  unfair  influence.  How  this  will  be  done 
you  have  read  in  your  papers. 

“Here’s  the  way  I  see  the  picture,”  said  Mr.  Morgenthau 
when  asked  to  elucidate  the  plan. 

“This  represents  a  divorcement  of  the  control  of  the  foreign 
exchange  markets  from  the  few  individual  international  specu¬ 
lators.  The  responsible  government  of  the  people  will  now 
cooperate  to  assure  a  minimum  of  exchange  fluctuation. 

“Business  men  with  merchandise  to  sell  abroad  or  business 
men  who  are  importing  merchandise  will  be  free  to  operate 
through  their  respective  banks  in  regular  and  normal  exchange 
operations. 

“The  international  speculator,  responsible  to  no  one  and 
recognizing  no  flag  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  will  not  in 
the  future  Be  able,  by  rapidly  shifting  his  funds  from  market 
to  market,  to  reap  private  advantage  through  stimulation  of 
chaos  in  foreign  exchange.” 

Asserting  that  the  first  move  of  the  three  powers  toward  cur¬ 
rency  equilibrium  had  been  a  “complete  success,”  the  Treasury 
Secretary  said  they  felt  it  advisable,  as  a  second  step,  to  permit 
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on  a  reciprocal  basis  the  giving  up  of  gold,  “so  that  we  won’t 
accumulate  too  much  of  the  other  countries’  paper  currency.” 

It  was  “just  another  logical  step”  in  the  working  out  of  a 
medium  of  doing  international  business,  the  Secretary  continued. 
It  eliminated  “another  risk”  of  doing  business  in  the  world  mar¬ 
ket,  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  noted  at  one  juncture  of  the  interview  that 
“this  thing  is  moving  so  fast  and  so  well  that  it  is  hard  to  keep 
track  of  it,”  but  prophesied,  nevertheless,  that  “there  will  be 
other  steps  that  seem  logical.” 

The  still  unfixed  ratio  between  the  dollar  and  the  pound  and 
between  the  dollar  and  the  franc  would  be  arrived  at,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
genthau  said,  through  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  between 
the  countries,  and  through  the  various  transactions  that  go  into 
business  between  nations.  In  other  words,  he  said,  “demand” 
would  fix  the  ratio. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  said  the  plan  was  necessarily  a  day- 
to-day  arrangement,  “because  otherwise  we  might  find  ourselves 
slipping  back  to  the  old  gold  standard.” 

In  a  final  fling  at  “speculators”  in  foreign  exchange,  the 
Secretary  commented: 

“Heretofore  there  have  been  a  few  who  were  willing  to  sell 
any  government  short.  That’s  been  the  curse  of  the  exchange 
situation.” 

Mr.  Morgenthau  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  “the  man  in  the 
street”  would  be  unaffected  by  the  new  program,  since  the  man 
on  the  street  traded  in  “internal”  dollars.  This  was  a  matter 
involving  “external”  dollars,  he  differentiated. 

“If  it  ever  should  hurt  him,”  he  concluded,  we  have  reserved 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  agreement.  Internal  prosperity 
is  our  first  consideration  in  all  of  these  moves  with  respect  to 
currency,” 

• 

EDGAR  A.  CRADDOCK,  Craddock  Canning  &  Produce 
Company,  Newbern,  Tennessee,  who  operates  several 
canning  factories  in  West  Tennessee,  is  establishing  a 
canning  factory  at  San  Benito,  Texas,  which  will  be 
ready  for  operation  the  latter  part  of  November. 
Several  hundred  acres  of  vegetables  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  and  the  firm  will  specialize  in  green  beans; 
however,  tomatoes,  grapefruit  juice  and  other  com¬ 
modities  will  be  packed.  It  is  planned  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  another  season. 
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New  Varieties  or  Cannery  Peas 

Fifteen  Recent  Introductions  Compared  With  Standard  Early  And  Late  Varieties  With  Some 
Striking  Results  Despite  The  Severe  Drouth  Of  This  Past  Season 
By  CHARLES  B.  SAYRE 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


(Reprinted  from  Farm  Research,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  I.  October,  1936) 


Commercial  seedsmen  and 
plant  breeders  at  experiment 
stations  are  constantly  trying 
to  develop  new  and  improved  varie¬ 
ties  of  all  farm  products.  There  is 
always  room  for  improvement  in  dis¬ 
ease  resistance,  higher  quality,  and 
greater  productivity.  Recently  a 
number  of  new  varieties  of  peas 
especially  adapted  for  canning  have 
been  introduced.  To  determine  the 
quality,  productiveness,  and  suitabil¬ 
ity  of  these  new  varieties  for  New 
York  conditions,  field  and  canning 
tests  were  made  of  17  varieties  at 
Geneva  in  1936.  The  peas  were 
grown  on  Ontario  loam  soil  on  the 
canning  crops  research  farm  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  were  harvested 
and  vined  under  commercial  condi¬ 
tions,  and  were  canned  by  canning 
technologists  of  the  American  Can 
Company  under  commercial  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  factory  of  the  Geneva 
Preserving  Company. 

All  varieties  were  grown  in  twenty- 
five  acre  plats  replicated  three  times. 
They  were  planted  with  a  grain  drill, 
harvested  with  a  mowing  machine, 
vined,  and  graded.  The  yields  given 
in  Table  1  are  the  weights  of  viner- 
shelled  peas  and  represent  the  aver¬ 
age  yields  of  the  three  replications. 
Typical  pod  shape  and  comparative 
sizes  of  peas  of  each  variety  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photo¬ 
graph. 

Surprise  is  the  principal  early 
variety  and  Perfection  is  the  leading 
late  variety  used  for  canning  in  New 
York  State.  These  two  varieties  were 
included  in  the  test  as  standards  of 
comparison  by  which  to  judge  the 
performance  of  the  15  new  varieties 
included  in  the  test.  All  varieties 
were  planted  under  uniform  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil  and  cultural  practices. 
The  first  seven  varieties  in  Table  1 
(except  Thomas  Laxton)  were 
planted  May  6;  the  last  nine  and 
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WlStOH6IH  PENJh 


A5GROW  CANNER  KING 


DARK  POOOEP  TH05.  LAXTON 

WISCONSIN  EARLY  SWEET 


A6GR0W  PRIDE 


.  ROGERS  ^  CLIMAX 


SURPRISE 


EARLY  PERFECTAH 


WILT  RESISTANT  SURPRISE 


ROGERS  ACE 


ROGERS  CHIEF 


*•*<!*• 


\W|S.  WILT  RESISTANT  PERFECTioH 


ASGROW  TETON  NO.  t 


PERFECTION 


WOOORUFF^S  PRODUCER 

Typical  pod  shape  and  size  of  peas  in  variety  test.  These  varieties  matured  over 
a  period  of  two  weeks.  Typical  pods  of  each  variety  were  frozen  as  they  reached 
fancy  canning  condition  and  were  then  all  assembled  later  in  order  to  show  in  one 
photograph  the  comparative  size  of  peas  and  shape  of  pods  of  each  variety.  Reduced 
about  one-third. 
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Thomas  Laxton  were  all  planted  on  May  4.  The  writer 
is  a  firm  believer  in  earlier  planting  of  peas  and  is  con¬ 
fident  that  the  yields  of  all  varieties  would  have  been 
greater  had  the  peas  been  planted  earlier.  However, 
there  were  such  frequent  heavy  rains  during  April 
and  the  soil  is  so  heavy  that  it  did  not  dry  out  suffici¬ 
ently  to  permit  earlier  preparation  of  the  seedbed. 

The  seed  of  each  variety  was  treated  with  2V2 
ounces  of  red  copper  oxide  and  IV2  ounces  of  graphite 
per  bushel  to  protect  the  seed  against  decay  organisms 
in  the  soil.  It  was  evident  that  this  seed  treatment 
injured  the  Wisconsin  Penin  seed  and  reduced  its 
germination.  The  poorer  germination  probably  re¬ 
duced  the  yield  of  this  variety.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  injury  to  the  seed  or  reduced  germination  of  the 
other  varieties  due  to  this  seed  treatment.  It  should 
be  stated  here  that  Dr.  G.  J.  Horsfall,  who  originated 
this  treatment  at  this  Station,  does  not  recommend  it 
for  all  varieties.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  great  value  in 
protecting  pea  seed  from  decay  organisms  in  the  soil 
and  was  used  on  all  varieties  in  this  test  so  that  they 
would  all  have  the  same  cultural  conditions.  In  the 
case  of  this  one  variety,  Wisconsin  Penin,  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  disadvantage. 

Harvested  At  Fancy  Stage 

The  yields  and  sieve  sizes  obtained  from  each  variety 
are  given  in  Table  1.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
final  conclusions  can  not  be  drawn  from  one  year’s 
test,  and  that  this  is  only  one  season’s  results  and  a 
very  unfavorable  season  for  peas  at  that  due  to  the 
late  planting,  subsequent  very  severe  drouth,  and 
heavy  infestation  of  aphids.  It  is  presented  merely  as 
a  report  of  comparative  yields  and  sieve  sizes  as  they 
were  obtained  in  this  adverse  season.  Better  yields 
could  be  expected  under  more  favorable  growing  con¬ 
ditions. 

An  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  comparing 
these  yield  records  is  that  these  yields  were  obtained 
when  each  variety  was  harvested  at  fancy  canning 
stage.  If  allowed  to  mature  to  standard  grade,  the 
yields  would  be  considerably  greater.  The  effort  was 
made  to  harvest  each  variety  when  it  had  reached  its 
maximum  yield  of  fancy  quality  in  the  best  judgment 
of  an  experienced  cannery  field  man.  In  one  case  where 
the  maximum  date  for  Asgrow  Pride  would  have  fallen 
on  a  Sunday  or  the  4th  of  July  holiday,  the  peas  were 
harvested  on  the  preceding  Friday,  July  3,  which  prob¬ 
ably  resulted  in  a  reduced  yield  for  this  variety  but 
insured  the  highest  quality.  Nevertheless,  this  proved 
to  be  the  highest  yielding  variety  in  the  test. 

The  severity  of  the  drouth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
after  the  peas  were  planted  in  May  there  was  only  1.34 
inches  of  rain  and  that  during  June  there  was  only  1.1 
inches.  There  was  no  rain  after  June  19  and  none  in 
J uly  until  after  the  peas  were  harvested.  An  abundant 
nioisture  supply  is  particularly  helpful  in  increasing 
yields  during  the  period  when  the  pods  are  filling  and 
that  was  the  period  this  year  when  the  drouth  was 
becoming  increasingly  severe.  The  vines  of  Wisconsin 
Penin  were  so  short  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  har¬ 
vest  the  crop  with  a  mowing  machine.  However,  in  a 
season  of  more  favorable  rainfall  the  vines  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  taller. 


LMe  Varieties  Outstanding 

In  Table  1,  the  varieties  are  listed  in  the  order  of 
maturity.  Summarizing  the  results  shown  in  Table  1, 
it  is  evident  that  the  late  varieties  outyielded  the  early 
varieties  as  a  group  if  the  first  eight  varieties  on  the 
list  are  grouped  as  earlies  and  the  remaining  nine  as 
late  varieties. 

The  most  noteworthy  early  varieties  in  this  test 
were  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet  and  Dark  Podded  Thomas 
Laxton.  These  are  of  distinctly  different  types.  The 
Wisconsin  Early  Sweet  is  a  small  wrinkled-seeded  pea 
of  very  high  quality  and  makes  a  very  attractive 
canned  product.  It  is  wilt  resistant.  This  variety  has 
been  tested  for  3  years  at  this  Station  and  in  each  case 
it  has  outyielded  Surprise.  It  has  also  been  tried  in  a 
number  of  other  sections  in  this  State  and  appears  to 
be  an  outstanding  high-quality  early  sweet  pea  for 
canning.  It  might  well  supersede  Surprise  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  early  variety  in  this  State. 

Dark  Podded  Thomas  Laxton  is  a  large  wrinkled- 
seeded  sweet  variety.  The  Thomas  Laxton  has  long 
been  noted  as  a  very  high-quality  variety  and  this  dark- 
podded  strain  seems  particularly  vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive.  In  this  test  it  produced  the  highest  yield  of  any 
of  the  early  varieties.  It  produces  a  high-quality 
canned  product  and  is  also  one  of  the  best  early  varie¬ 
ties  for  commercial  freezing. 

The  outstanding  late  varieties  in  this  test  were 
Asgrow  Pride,  Asgrow  Canner  King,  Rogers  Climax, 
and  Early  Perfectah.  They  are  listed  in  the  order 
of  their  total  yields,  the  Asgrow  Pride  producing  the 
best  yield  of  the  17  varieties  in  this  test.  These  four 
varieties  are  wilt  resistant.  Altho  wilt  is  generally 
not  a  serious  problem  in  this  State,  it  sometimes  causes 
losses  in  certain  sections ;  consequently,  it  is  desirable 
to  use  wilt-resistant  varieties  and  thus  avoid  losses 
from  this  disease. 

Each  of  these  four  late  varieties  is  wrinkled  seeded 
and  produces  a  high-quality  canned  product.  Observa¬ 
tions  of  canners’  tests  of  these  varieties  in  several 
regions  this  year  confirm  the  favorable  showing  of 
these  varieties  in  this  test.  They  seem  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  promising  varieties,  and  canners  seeking  im¬ 
proved  kinds  might  well  include  these  varieties  in  their 
plantings. 

Canning  Tests 

Canned  samples  of  each  variety  were  critically 
examined  by  a  group  of  canners  and  wholesale  dealers 
in  canned  goods.  It  was  the  opinion  of  these  experts 
that  all  of  these  varieties  were  attractive  in  color, 
flavor,  and  appearance,  and  were  well  suited  for  can¬ 
ning.  However,  there  was  considerable  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  different  varieties  when  canned  at 
“fancy”  stage.  Asgrow  Teton  No.  1  was  rated  highest 
in  quality.  This  is  a  large-seeded,  mid-season  variety 
of  excellent  flavor  and  seems  particularly  well  suited 
for  canning  ungraded  for  size. 

Other  varieties  that  were  rated  especially  high  in 
quality  included  Asgrow  Canner  King,  a  very  high- 
yielding  late  variety,  and  Dark  Podded  Thomas  Lax¬ 
ton,  a  large-seeded  variety  that  produced  the  heaviest 
yield  of  the  early  group.  Asgrow  Pride  and  Rogers 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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STOKES  MASTER 
MARGLOBE 

now  in  its  fourteenth  generation, 
remains  one  of  the  great  varieties. 

If  you  have  not  included  this  in  your 
1936  acreage  do  not  fail  to  give  it 
consideration  next  year.  It  has 
again  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
produce  record  yields  of  uniformly 
high  quality  fruit.  Stokes  Master 
Marglobe  has  been  developed  and 
grown  by 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 
Moorestown,  Builington  County,  New  Jersey 


REAL  INSURANCE 
SERVICE 

•  is  more  than  simple  issuance  of  policies  to  your 
order.  It  means  proper  supervision  of  your 
entire  insurance  set-up. 

•  It  calls  for  an  expert  survey  of  your  physical 
properties  so  that  your  specific  requirements 
may  be  met  in  the  most  comprehensive  yet 
economical  manner. 

•  It  suggests  the  elimination  of  hazards  and  the 
installation  of  safeguards  in  order  to  bring 
your  insurance  costs  down  to  the  lowest  figure. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

WARNER  INTER-IORANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


WJiSueJbj,  Qfuy^Suejn. 

A 

HANSEN 

CORN  and  LIQUID 

FILLER 

has  many  USES  — It  will  handle  liquid  and  semi¬ 
liquid,  mashed  and  ground  substances,  such  as 
Pumpkin,  Crushed  Fruits,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Potted 
Meats,  Jams  and  Preserves,  Lard  and  Molasses, 
Soups  and  Tomato  Pulp. 


Filler  shown  taken  apart  for  easy  cleaning  without 
even  turning  a  thumb  nut.  Interchangable  for 
all  sizes  of  cans.  Can  be  had  with  Cooker  Tank  if 
desired.  fFrite  for  further  details  and  Prices. 

Address  Dept.  C. 

HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 

California  RepreaenUtive:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO.. 

206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Intermountain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 
1955  1st  Ave.  South,  Seattle  Washington.  Also  1523  Twenty-Seventh 
St..  Oxden,  Utah 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  directors  favor  a  merger 
of  the  company  with  the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  it  has  been  a  partial  subsidiary,  which 
would  further  improve  National  Can  services  to  an 
increasing  trade  through  more  closely  unified  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  manufacturer  of  cans  and  tin  plate.  This 
anticipated  merger  marks  another  forward  step  in  the 
progressive  program  of  an  organization  that  has 
become  one  of  the  largest  can  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  producing  a  complete  line  of  sanitary, 
general  line,  plain  and  lithographed  cans,  including 
“Double-Lined”  cans  for  beer,  ale  and  wine.  The 
merger  will  not  affect  or  change  the  policy  or  personnel 
of  the  National  Can  organization,  and  the  trade  will 
be  served  as  heretofore,  with  the  additional  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  consolidated  interests. 

• 

ALFRED  BROWN,  formerly  connected  with  the  Walla 
Walla  Canning  Company,  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington, 
replaced  Joe  Carrick  as  factory  superintendent  at  the 
Kennewick  Canning  Company  this  fall.  Mr.  Carrick 
moved  over  to  Kent,  Washington,  where  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby. 

• 

OHIO  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  Meeting  scheduled  for 
December  8th  and  9th  will  be  held  at  the  Deshler- 
Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

• 

THE  HISTORIC  “Star  of  Finland,”  last  of  the  famous 
fishing  fleet  of  thirty  sailing  vessels  owned  by  the 
Alaska  Packers’  Association,  is  going  into  the  movies, 
having  been  acquired  by  Paramount  for  the  filming 
of  “Sold  at  Sea.”  The  vessel  was  built  at  Bath,  Me., 
in  1889  for  King  Kalaqiia,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  was  named  the  Kaiulani.  She  was  purchased  by 
the  salmon  packing  company  early  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  and  for  twenty-five  years  made  regular  trips  to 
Alaskan  waters.  Plans  had  been  discussed  for  making 
the  vessel  a  marine  museum. 

• 

A  CHICKEN  FARM  near  Philadelphia  traps  Japanese 
beetles,  grinds  and  mixes  them  with  feed  for  half- 
grown  chickens,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  reports. 

THEOBALD  BROKERAGE  COMPANY,  110  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  been  made  distributor  in 
the  Northern  California  field  for  the  Campbell-Van 
Emden  Co.,  Inc.,  salmon  factors  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
for  Independent  Growers,  packers  of  California  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

• 

OZARK  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  has  tentatively  set 
January  7th  and  8th,  1937,  as  the  dates  for  the  Annual 
Convention,  with  headquarters  at  the  Colonial  Hotel, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  Secretary  J.  P.  Harris  advises. 


ALBERT  ZIPF,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Williams  Steamship  Corp.  and  San  Francisco  dis¬ 
trict  manager  for  the  American  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Co.,  passed  away  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  October  8th. 
For  years  he  was  with  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.  and 
later  with  the  Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  leaving  this  con¬ 
cern  to  join  the  Carlisle  Packing  Co.,  operating  salmon 
canneries  on  Puget  Sound  and  in  Alaska.  He  was 
with  this  concern  four  years,  when  he  returned  to  the 
transportation  field.  He  is  survived  by  two  grown 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

• 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  advertising  program  ever  to  be 
sponsored  by  California  peach  growers  and  canners, 
will  utilize  magazines  and  two  outstanding  groups  of 
Sunday  newspapers  as  the  foundation  of  the  peach 
consumer  advertising  drive.  An  intensive  sales  pro¬ 
motion  program  with  the  trade  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  peach  program.  Many  of  the  largest  grocery 
chain  organizations  and  outstanding  groups  of  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  associations  have  assured  those  in 
charge  of  the  peach  campaign  that  they  will  support 
the  peach  industry  advertising  with  special  advertising 
and  sales  efforts  of  their  own. 

• 

E.  M.  BURNS,  Secretary,  advises  January  4th,  5th  and 
6th,  1937,  Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore.,  as  the 
tentative  dates  and  place  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Northwest  Canners  Association. 

• 

THE  FORTY-FOURTH  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Pickle  Packers  Association  will  be  held  January  27th, 
1937,  at  Chicago. 

• 

lOWA-NEBRASKA  Canners  will  hold  their  Annual 
Meeting  at  the  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  December  2nd,  1936,  Secretary  Hoyt  Ellis 
announces. 

• 

CRAB  APPLES  and  quinces,  once  in  great  demand  for 
jellies,  have  virtually  disappeared  from  the  city  mar¬ 
kets.  Commission  men  report  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  other  fruits  have 
taken  their  place. 

• 

WILLIAM  TIMSON,  President  of  Alaska  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  chairman  of  the  Canned  Salmon  Industry 
advertising  committee,  has  announced  an  increased 
advertising  program  for  1937.  Plans  call  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  50  per  cent  in  the  appropriation.  Magazines 
will  continue  to  carry  the  major  part  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  some  additions  have  been  made.  Advertising 
to  the  trade  will  also  be  increased  during  1937.  Com¬ 
plete  plans  have  been  worked  out  for  three  major 
merchandising  drives  during  the  year,  and  the  trade 
will  be  supplied  with  new  dealer  help  material  for 
use  during  these  drives. 
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Use  miUWAY 

LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

for  your 

TALL  CANS 


NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO., 


Hanover,  Penna. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

For  Ail  Food  Products 

We  Manufacture  More  Than  Fifty  Various 
Types  of  Equipment  for  The  Canner 


Write  For  Our  General 
Catalogue 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


ROBINS'  Improved 
All  Steel  Retort  In  Stock 
For  Immediate  Shipment 


ROBINS' 

All  Perforated  Process  Crates 


BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard,  Concord  &  W.  Falls  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Write  Us  About  The  Tuc-Robins  Line  Of  Whole  Grain 
Com  Canning  Machinery. 


THE  1936  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  27th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Aaaociation, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  'The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association^ 


1739  H.  St,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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AN  EXTRA  DIVIDEND  of  25  Cents  a  share  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stockjof  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  has 
been  declared  by  the  board  of  directors,  along  with 
the  regular  quarterly  disbursement  of  25  cents  a  share. 

• 

THE  PLANT  of  the  Springbrook  Packing  Company, 
Springbrook,  Ore.,  destroyed  by  fire  about  five  months 
ago,  has  been  rebuilt.  The  new  cannery  is  about  double 
the  size  of  the  old  one,  with  facilities  for  further 
expansion. 

• 

FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK  issue  of  Lansing  B.  Warner’s 
“Warner  Insurance  Talks”  gives  these  principle  causes 
of  fire.  There  are  just  a  few  major  causes  of  fire,  but 
these  few  are  consistently  responsible  for  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  fire  damage  to  property  each  year.  In 
1935  the  fire  losses  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$1.95  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  Fires  from 
these  causes  are  largely  preventable  and  that  fact 
makes  this  destruction  all  the  more  regrettable.  The 
leading  known  causes  of  fire  in  this  country,  are  as 
follows :  Matches,  smoking,  etc ;  chimneys,  flues, 
cupolas,  stacks,  etc.;  petroleum  and  its  products; 
stoves,  furnaces,  boilers,  and  their  pipes;  sparks  on 
roofs;  spontaneous  ignition;  incendiarism;  electricity. 
The  combination  of  chimneys,  flues,  etc.,  with  stoves 
and  furnaces  constitutes  the  world’s  greatest  fire 
hazard.  Faulty  installations  or  supervision  of  heat¬ 
ing  and  power  devices  with  their  appurtenances  are 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  about  $30,000,000.00  of 
property  annually.  Next  in  destructive  importance 
come  the  careless  use  of  matches  and  the  disposal  of 
smoking  materials.  A  little  care  exercised  in  the 
handling  of  these  fire  breeders  would  save  the  country 
about  $23,000,000.00  annually.  Approved  standards 
have  been  developed  for  the  safe  installation  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  most  of  these  serious  hazards  which  are 
responsible  for  our  annual  fire  waste,  but  careful 
human  supervision  and  forethought  are  also  necessary 
if  the  staggering  loss  of  life  and  property  is  to  be 
prevented.  But,  here’s  the  latest.  Firemen  in  Cheraw, 
South  Carolina,  recently  attributed  a  $7,000  mill  blaze 
directly  to  a  bird  which  carried  a  lighted  cigarette  to 
its  nest,  high  up  on  the  building,  where  the  flames 
broke  out.  The  mill  had  been  closed  after  the  ginning 
season  and  electric  power  and  wiring  had  been  dis¬ 
connected.  It  is  a  wise  precaution  to  prevent  the  birds 
from  building  their  nests  anywhere  on  your  premises. 

• 

FRANCIS  E.  POWELL,  President  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London,  was  a  recent  visitor 
at  San  Francisco.  He  said  that  Australia  is  giving 
California  strong  competition  in  “tinned”  fruits  and 
other  products  but  suggested  that  with  consumption 
increasing  there  with  the  return  of  better  times,  more 
of  the  products  of  both  could  probably  be  absorbed. 

• 

DIRECTORS  of  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc., 
October  14th  declared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
75  cents  a  share  and  an  extra  dividend  of  25  cents  a 
share  on  the  common  stock  of  the  company,  payable 
November  14th  to  holders  of  record  October  24th. 


CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 


VEGETABLES 

KENNEWICK,  WASH.,  October  6,  1936 — ASPARA¬ 
GUS — The  Kennewick  Valley’s  acreage  has  increased 
materially  in  recent  years  and  many  growers  are 
swinging  to  this  crop,  which  has  yet  to  show  a  failure 
in  this  district.  Yield  in  1936  was  average,  or  slightly 
better  than  average.  While,  because  of  a  late  season, 
the  fresh  market  did  not  assume  its  usual  importance, 
the  cannery  price  of  41/0  cents  a  pound  made  a  satis¬ 
factory  return  to  growers.  Only  all  green  asparagus  is 
grown  in  this  area. 

SPINACH — A  limited  acreage  was  planted  here  this 
fall,  both  for  canning  and  fresh  market.  Not  an  item 
of  importance  in  this  particular  district  as  yet,  but 
promising. 

MT.  ANGEL,  ORE.,  October  6,  1936 — BEETS — Our 
pack  was  only  about  half  a  crop  but  the  quality  was 
good. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  October  9,  1936 — CORN— Sweet : 
Our  crop  was  15  per  cent  of  an  average.  PEAS — Crop 
50  per  cent  of  average.  PUMPKIN — Crop  30  per  cent 
of  average  caused  by  drought  and  heat. 

OROVILLE,  CALIF.,  October  6,  1936 — OLIVES — The 
crop  in  Butte,  Yuba,  Glenn,  Tehama  and  Shasta 
Counties  is  about  50  per  cent  normal. 

TOMATOES 

CLEARFIELD,  UTAH,  October  6,  1936 — Our  acreage  is 
slightly  larger  than  last  year.  Last  year  we  received 
about  6  tons  per  contracted  acre,  this  year  it  will  be 
10  tons  per  acre,  or  over,  depending  on  the  weather 
conditions  from  now  until  October  15th. 

KENNEWICK,  WASH.,  October  6,  1936 — While  the 
planted  acreage  was  less  in  1936  than  in  1935  in  Ben¬ 
ton  and  Franklin  Counties,  the  yield  per  acre  was  much 
better.  Growers  averaged  around  10  tons  to  an  acre, 
with  some  growers  getting  15  and  as  high  as  30  tons 
to  an  acre.  The  cannery  price  was  $13.00  a  ton  for 
No.  1  and  $7.00  a  ton  for  No.  2.  Blight,  which  cut 
the  yield  90  per  cent  ’in  1935,  was  much  less  this 
season. 

FRUIT 

« 

MT.  ANGEL,  ORE.,  October  6, 1936 — Blackberries:  We 
had  about  a  normal  crop  of  evergreen  blackberries  and 
the  quality  was  very  nice  this  season. 

Italian  Prunes:  We  have  just  finished  our  1936  pack 
with  only  about  half  a  crop.  We  had  several  more 
growers  delivering  prunes  to  us,  but  only  had  about 
half  a  pack  on  account  of  the  orchards  being  hit  by 
hail.  However,  we  understand  that  some  of  our 
neighboring  canners  had  just  as  many  as  they  had 
last  season. 
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Higher  Quality  Products  at  Lower  Cost! 

LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

•  A  Complete  Line:  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Cooking  Units  (Kook -More 
Koils),  Stainless  Steel  Tanks  (cooking,  preheating).  Juice  Extractors, 
Juice  Heating  Units,  Hot  Break  Juice  System,  (enclosed  coil  method), 
Easy-Flo  Stainless  Steel  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Fillers,  Juice  and  Pulp 
Strainers,  Electric  Capping  Steels  and  Electric  Tipping  Irons  and  other 
products  and  supplies. 


Advise  your 
requirements 

INDIANAPOLIS, 


Catalog  on 
request 

INDIANA 


Your  Seed  is  Your  Fortune 

Good  Leonard  Seed — Fine  quality  in  the  can 

CONTRACT  NOW 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  TOMATO 

and  Other  Seeds  for  the  Canner. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


Not  Just 

Seeds  for  Canners— 

SEEDS  for  CANNERS’ 

PROFITS 

fVrite  for  complete  canning  seed  buyer's  guide 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

^'America's  Oldest  Seed  House" 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity 
all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  - T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  mu.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  .&  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Atdiers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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The  Billboard  As  Advertising 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor's  Note. 


CANNER  in  Indiana  writes, 

“In  a  state  where  our  best  distribution  lies  we  have 
about  forty  accounts.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
take  on  a  schedule  of  newspaper  advertising  in  all  distribu¬ 
tion  points,  and  we  hesitate  about  advertising  in  the  papers 
in  some  markets  and  not  in  others.  Our  line  is  well  known, 
it’s  packed  according  to  quality  standards  as  you  know.  In 
one  or  two  of  the  larger  cities  where  our  goods  are  sold  we 
would  really  like  to  support  our  sales  with  some  sort  of 
constructive  advertising.  What  would  you  suggest  under  the 
circumstances?” 

The  writer  happens  to  be  well  acquainted  with  adver¬ 
tising  facilities  in  the  larger  cities  mentioned.  Two 
radio  stations  are  available  in  one,  several  in  the  other. 
One  station  blankets  the  country,  the  others  have  local 
coverage  varying  with  their  output  in  power.  For  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  in  connection  with  the  account  radio  time 
on  the  lesser  stations  does  not  seem  to  be  desirable,  and 
a  schedule  of  radio  advertising  on  the  largest  station 
is  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  large  expense 
involved. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers  co-operative 
advertising  by  canners  may  be  in  good  form  again. 
Certainly  if  the  inquirer  is  selling  only  through  exclu¬ 
sive  distributors  and  is  willing  to  grant  the  same  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  to  all,  nothing  should  prevent  the 
writing  of  an  advertising  schedule  in  support  of  dis¬ 
tributors,  if  the  canner  wishes  to  enter  into  such  a 
contract.  Already  some  packers  are  benefiting  in  in¬ 
creased  consumer  interest  in  their  goods  because  of 
the  support  they  are  giving  groups  of  advertising  re¬ 
tailers.  In  one  instance  at  least,  advertising  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  last  spring  have  never  been  re¬ 
scinded  and  probably  will  not  be.  The  canner  enjoying 
this  support  certainly  gets  advertising  space  in  local 
advertising  at  a  time  when  it  will  prove  to  be  most 
helpful,  inasmuch  as  corporate  chains  in  many  in¬ 
stances  are  advertising  at  present  few  if  any  manu¬ 
facturers’  and  canners’  factory  brands,  but  instead 
are  concentrating  their  advertising  expenditures  on 
their  own  brands. 

Co-operative  advertising  may  not  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  friend,  however,  and  until  the  majority 
of  canners  are  ready  and  willing  to  re-engage  in  this, 
it  may  be  well  to  omit  this  form  of  advertising.  If 
this  conclusion  is  reached,  what  remains? 

At  times  in  the  past  this  department  has  written  and 
advised  that  twenty-four-sheet  bill-boards  were  out 


and  not  to  be  considered  except  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  done  about  everything  else  and  still  wanted 
to  round  out  completely  their  advertising  program. 
Of  course,  it  was  understood  that  money  was  available 
with  which  to  do  a  rather  complete  job  over  a  wide 
area.  Today  we  find  a  somewhat  different  picture  in 
connection  with  the  bill-boards.  The  development  of 
the  screen  process  for  preparing  small  lots  of  adver¬ 
tising  material  has  so  far  progressed  that  one  need 
not  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  for  art  work  and  paper 
for  the  boards.  If  an  advertiser  wishes  to  twenty-four- 
sheet  in  only  one  market  he  buys  what  space  he  thinks 
will  do  the  job,  pays  the  local  bill  posting  company  on 
an  average  of  not  over  five  dollars  per  board  or  location 
for  paper  and  art  work  and  he’s  all  set.  Thanks  to 
the  screen  process  of  printing! 

Bill-boards  quite  often  are  erected  for  each  5,000  of 
population.  A  half-showing  or  even  a  quarter-showing 
of  boards  will  prove  sufficient  for  adequate  coverage  of 
a  market.  Figures  are  available  in  the  offices  of  each 
company  showing  the  “circulation”  or  probable  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  each  board  will  attract  during  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  each  contract  a  canner  will  no  doubt 
want  to  buy  the  usual  proportion  of  illuminated  and 
regular  boards.  One-third  lighted,  two-thirds  regular 
are  offered  at  different  rates,  of  course,  but  the  illu¬ 
mination,  located  as  it  is  on  heavily  traveled  streets, 
will  easily  prove  to  be  worth  what  it  costs.  Locations 
cannot  be  selected  altogether,  but  the  slogan  of  all  bill 
posters  is,  “The  contractor  must  be  satisfied,”  and  new 
locations  will  be  given  for  showings  not  believed  by 
the  advertiser  to  be  worth  what  is  asked  for  them. 

A  month  on  and  a  month  off  over  a  four  or  six 
months’  period  will  allow  for  showings  over  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  area  posted,  and  catch  the  eyes  and 
attention  of  the  majority  of  probable  consumers.  In 
the  case  of  our  subscriber  the  line  of  canned  foods  to 
be  advertised  is  well  known,  but  not  everything  has 
been  done  possible  toward  creating  complete  consumer 
interest  in  the  products.  On  this  account  the  simple 
poster  style  of  advertising  treatment  should  be  de¬ 
parted  from  to  the  extent  that  somewhat  more  read¬ 
ing  matter  than  usual  ought  to  be  used. 

Once  in  a  while  you  find  an  advertiser  who  is  using 
the  bill-boards  today  will  advertise  goods  at  a  price,  if 
it  is  expected  to  hold  over  the  period  during  which  the 
showings  will  remain  up.  In  the  case  of  a  line  of 
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canned  foods  packed  in  the  fall  under  a  factory  label 
and  sold  largely  through  exclusive  distributors,  the 
resale  price  of  a  leading  item  or  two  is  not  apt  to 
change  much.  In  such  an  instance,  advertise  the  aver¬ 
age  retail  price  at  which  housewives  may  expect  to  buy 
the  goods. 

Screen  process  work  lends  itself  readily  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  color,  and,  in  the  case  we  have  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  label  should  be  shown  as  it  appears  on 
the  dealers’  shelves.  This  with  a  short,  very  short, 
sales  thought,  or  urge-to-buy  slogan,  may  well  take  up 
the  major  portion  of  the  space  given  to  the  showing. 
Of  course,  if  possible  you  will  include  the  average  price 
at  which  a  leader  or  two  will  be  sold  at  retail. 

After  the  twenty-four  sheets  are  up  you  will  notice 
several  in  each  showing  will  be  near  the  retail  stores 
of  customers  selling  your  line.  In  each  case  make  sales 
capital  of  this  and  be  certain  each  realizes  how  effec¬ 
tively  you  are  advertising  your  goods  in  his  particular 
neighborhood.  In  the  case  of  dealers  located  off  main 
streets,  point  out  that  your  bill-board  showings  appear 
before  people  from  all  over  the  market,  and  that  the 
goods  are  being  effectively  advertised  to  his  customers 
inasmuch  as  they  get  around  the  city.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  your  local  bill  posting  company  will  give  you  val¬ 
uable  sales  suggestions  as  to  how  you  may  best  get  the 
story  of  your  campaign  over  to  your  trade.  Follow 
these  carefully  and  consistently  as  any  advertising  will 
be  worth  to  you  just  about  what  you  feel  it  is  worth, 
and  the  degree  in  which  you  communicate  your  belief 


to  your  distributors  and  representatives  will  determine 
the  final  success  of  the  bill-posting  campaign. 

If  you  happen  to  be  selling  an  exclusive  distributor 
and  wish  to  have  the  name  of  this  customer,  or  a 
group  of  stores  sponsored  by  him,  appear  on  the  bill¬ 
board,  put  the  name  or  names  on.  The  writer  can  see 
no  objection  to  doing  this  as  long  as  you  are  willing 
to  do  the  same  thing  for  any  other  distributor  in  whose 
territory  you  contract  for  bill-boards. 

Comparing  the  probable  advertising  worth  of  bill¬ 
boards  to  that  of  a  newspaper  advertising  campaign,  it 
seems  fair  to  remember  that  nothing  is  as  old  as  a 
day-old  newspaper,  while  bill-boards  during  their  life 
appeal  time  and  time  again  to  readers.  This  repetition 
of  advertising  suggestion  is  especially  valuable  in  help¬ 
ing  to  fix  the  minds  of  consumers  on  a  product. 

In  finally  deciding  to  adopt  a  campaign  of  bill-board 
advertising  we  can  well  be  guided  by  the  experience  of 
those  using  them  for  some  time.  It  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  one  of  the  largest  cigarette  manufacturers 
discontinued  bill-board  advertising  for  a  short  time  in 
favor  of  the  radio  and  newspapers.  Today  this  manu¬ 
facturer  is  back  on  the  boards  again. 

Show  your  label  on  the  bill-boards,  show  it  in  color, 
advertise  the  average  price  at  which  your  goods  can 
be  bought  at  retail,  mention  the  name  of  your  dis¬ 
tributor  or  the  group  of  stores  sponsored  by  him  and 
then  merchandise  your  campaign  to  retail  dealers  in 
the  market.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  be  very  apt  to 
increase  measurably  in  any  market  where  you  do  this ! 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

^Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Sanitary  Gans 


. .  Q)iviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'Packers  of  Phillips  Pelicious  Quatifif  Canned  ^oo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


CHAIN  PROGRESS 

ORPORATE  chains  have  recorded  satisfactory 
progress  during  the  past  year,  and  face  the 
future  with  confidence,  said  Hunter  C.  Phelan, 
president  of  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  commenting  on  the  industry  situation  during 
the  association’s  Chicago  convention  this  week. 

“Confronted  with  investigations  and  threatened  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxation  throughout  the  whole  country, 
which  seriously  interfered  with  the  even  conduct  of 
business,”  Mr.  Phelan  said,  “still  much  of  a  construc¬ 
tive  nature  has  been  accomplished  by  the  industry. 

“The  growing  desirability  of  closer  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  agricultural  producers  and  retail  food  distribu¬ 
tors  of  the  country  led  to  an  invitation  upon  behalf  of 
certain  representative  retail  chain  food  companies  to 
prominent  agricultural  producers’  associations  to  join 
in  a  meeting.  This  invitation  was  accepted  and  at  this 
meeting  there  were  frank  discussions  of  the  mutual 
problems  of  agricultural  and  cattle  producers  and  the 
retail  distributors.  Formerly  existing  relationships 
were  greatly  improved  as  a  consequence  of  the  clearer 
understanding  which  resulted. 

“Almost  immediately  following  this  series  of  con¬ 
ferences,  the  peach  growers  of  California  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  so  large  a  carryover  surplus  of  canned 
peaches  as  to  seriously  threaten  prices  applying  to  this 
year’s  crop.  They  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  companies  of  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of 
America,  Inc.,  in  the  promotion  of  a  country-wide 
peach  selling  campaign.  The  campaign  was  under¬ 
taken  and  results  were  more  than  gratifying,  for,  by 
orderly  marketing,  consumption  was  stimulated  and 
the  existing  surplus  pack  was  virtually  wiped  out. 

“Soon  following  came  the  drought  affecting  beef  cat¬ 
tle  producers  throughout  the  western  section  of  the 
country.  Representatives  of  cattle  producers’  associa¬ 
tions  sought  the  assistance  of  Food  and  Grocery  Chain 
Stores  of  America  in  avoiding  the  inevitable  losses 
which  cattle  producers  would  have  sustained  in  the 
forced  marketing  of  their  cattle  brought  about  by  the 
shortage  of  feed.  Again  member  companies  of  Food 
and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America  and  others 
joined  in  a  nation-wide  promotion  of  meat  sales  dur¬ 
ing  last  August.  Results  were  so  gratifying  that  the 
threatened  calamity  was  averted,  and  not  only  were 
beef  prices  maintained  at  their  previously  existing 
levels,  but  wholesale  prices  actually  advanced  frac¬ 
tionally  as  a  result  of  the  increased  consumption  which 
was  obtained. 

“During  October  similar  sales  are  to  be  undertaken 
in  cooperation  with  the  dried  fruit  producers  of  the 


Pacific  Coast,  and  it  is  hoped  that  results  will  be 
equally  as  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  both  for  the 
peach  growers  and  meat  producers. 

“These  joint  efforts  represent  merely  cooperative 
marketing  of  specified  products  in  orderly  fashion, 
wherein  by  stimulating  consumption,  serious  losses  to 
growers  and  producers  were  avoided  and  the  consumer 
was  in  no  way  victimized,  as  is  usually  the  case  when 
arbitrary  regulation  is  attempted. 

“It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  in  ensuing  years  these 
valuable  newly  established  relationships  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  cemented  and  extended  toward  the  end  that  the 
proprietary  chains  may  receive  recognition  for  the  im¬ 
portant  part  they  play  in  the  economical  distribution 
of  foods,  a  recognition,  it  seems  to  me,  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled. 

“Eventually  there  will  come  to  the  consuming  public 
a  broader  and  clearer  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  retail  chain  food  stores  to  it  and  their  beneficial 
effects  upon  the  eating  habits  and  high  food  standards 
of  the  nation. 

“With  the  coming  of  such  an  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public,  discriminatory  and  class 
legislation  now  harassing  the  industry  on  all  sides  will 
disappear  and  the  retail  chain  food  industry,  which  set 
new  standards  of  food  quality,  variety,  sanitation  and 
retail  prices  throughout  this  country,  will  be  permitted 
to  pursue  its  constructive  course  secure  in  the  service 
which  it  renders.” 

VOLUNTARY  POSITION 

HE  growth  of  voluntary  grocery  chains  in  recent 
years  has  been  little  short  of  phenomenal,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  of  grocery  chain  stores  appearing 
currently  in  Poor’s  “Industry  and  Investment  Sur¬ 
veys.”  Stimulated  by  operating  conditions  during  the 
depression  years,  the  number  of  voluntary  chains  in¬ 
creased  from  375  with  54,797  stores  in  1929  to  775 
with  103,334  outlets  in  1934,  the  survey  states. 

“Despite  the  keen  competition  faced  by  corporate 
chains,”  the  study  continued,  “taxation  has  become  the 
major  problem.  Since  1927,  approximately  half  the 
states  have  enacted  anti-chain  taxes,  which  provide 
for  special  levies  per  store  or  upon  the  volume  of  sales, 
or  both.  Originally  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
corporate  chain  stores’  encroachment  on  the  local  mer¬ 
chant,  chain  taxes  have  more  recently  found  favor  with 
legislators  purely  for  revenue  purposes. 

“The  effects  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill,  which  was 
particularly  aimed  at  chain  grocery  stores,  are  still 
conjectural,  since  enforcement  machinery  has  not  yet 
been  set  up  and  controversial  provisions  of  the  act 
have  yet  to  be  tested.  Some  large  chains  have  stated 
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that  they  could  easily  convert  their  present  organiza¬ 
tions  into  wholesaling  businesses,  serving  voluntary 
chains,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  believe  that  fears  over 
the  new  law  have  been  exaggerated. 

“In  spite  of  competitive  conditions  and  anti-chain 
legislation,  expanding  sales  continue  to  favor  the  cor¬ 
porate  grocery  chain  and  the  outlook  for  well-man¬ 
aged  companies  remains  favorable.  For  the  first  eight 
months,  a  group  of  grocery  chains  reported  an  increase 
in  dollar  sales  of  9.5%  above  the  sales  for  the  like 
months  of  1935.  An  even  greater  improvement  was 
shown  in  August,  when  the  gain  amounted  to  15.1%. 
And  the  excellent  prospects  for  extension  of  the  recov¬ 
ery  movement  to  higher  levels  forecasts  maintenance 
of  a  favorable  sales  trend.  While  keen  competitive 
conditions  will  keep  profit  margins  low  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  adroit  management  will  continue  finding  new 
means  for  expanding  patronage  or  controlling  costs.” 

PATMAN  LAW  CLINIC 

ATHERINGS  of  learned  savants  to  discuss  the 
results  of  operations  and  experiments  upon 
“subjects”  are  common.  The  grocery  industry 
reverses  this  procedure  next  week  when  the  “subjects” 
gather  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  operation.  In  this 
case,  wholesale  grocers,  the  objects  of  regulation  of 
trade  practices  by  the  RobinsonrPatman  Law,  will 
assemble  in  Boston  to  discuss  the  operation  and  swap 
views  on  the  progress  of  the  patients. 

A  number  of  prominent  speakers  will  address  the 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  on 
the  21st  and  22nd.  Individual  wholesale  grocers  will 
join  in  a  general  forum  discussion  on  the  effects  of 
this  law  on  their  operations. 

It  is  no  secret  that  many  wholesale  grocers  favor 
amendments  to  the  law.  Just  how  drastic  such  amend¬ 
ments  should  be,  and  the  form  they  should  take,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  evident  following  the  conference  of 
the  jobbers.  While  the  complaints  concerning  ambi¬ 
guities  and  inconsistencies  in  the  Robinson-Patman 
Law  find  little  favor  with  grocery  groups  which  spon¬ 
sored  this  legislation,  widespread  pressure  from  many 
branches  of  industry  are  expected  to  force  a  reopen¬ 
ing  of  the  law  and  clarification  of  some  of  its  provi¬ 
sions. 

Critics  of  the  “amendmentists”  seem  to  hold  the  view 
that  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  is  the  exclusive  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  grocery  industry,  and  that  this  branch  of 
trade  alone  must  be  the  arbiter  on  the  acceptability 
and  practicability  of  the  statute.  Just  how  erroneous 
this  impression  is  is  becoming  evident  from  the  action 
of  many  other  industries,  likewise  affected  by  the 
measure,  in  advocating  clarifying  amendments. 


WHEY  INCREASES  FOOD  VALUE  OF  CANNED 
PRODUCTS 

New  Line  of  Canned  Soups,  Fruit-Flavored  Whips, 
and  Ice-Cream  Mixes  for  Home-Freezing,  is  a 
Commercial  Possibility,  Says  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry 

NEW  line  of  canned  vegetable  soups  and  fruit- 
flavored  whips  that  will  afford  the  housewife  a 
convenient  method  of  adding  milk  constituents 
to  the  family  diet,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  by-product  of  the  dairy  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try,  is  announced  as  a  commercial  possibility  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 

The  source  of  the  milk  constituents  for  the  new 
product  is  whey,  a  by-product  from  cheese  manufac¬ 
ture  which  usually  is  disposed  of  as  waste,  or  used  in 
limited  amounts  as  animal  feed. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Webb,  who  did  the  Bureau’s  research  work, 
demonstrated  his  new  canned  products  October  12  at 
the  Dairy  Industries  Exposition  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
in  an  effort  to  interest  dairy  and  food  manufacturers 
in  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  whey  in  various  food 
preparations.  None  of  the  canned  foods  are  on  the 
market  as  yet. 

Whey  contains  nearly  half  the  food  solids  of  milk, 
the  Bureau  says.  It  contains  all  the  valuable  sugar  of 
milk  and  at  least  one  vitamin,  which  give  it  excep¬ 
tional  nutritive  properties.  Yet  it  has  found  few  uses 
as  human  food  because  it  has  no  pleasing  taste  itself, 
and  heretofore  no  special  ways  have  been  developed 
for  using  it. 

Dr.  Webb  finds  that  whey  can  be  used  successfully 
in  a  variety  of  food  preparations  by  taking  advantage 
of  its  chief  distinguishing  characteristic,  which  is  its 
lack  of  casein.  Casein  is  the  substance  that  causes 
coagulation  in  milk  under  high  temperatures  or  in  the 
presence  of  acid  vegetables  or  fruits.  In  his  experi¬ 
mental  work  Dr.  Webb  used  condensed  whey,  whey 
powder,  or  whey  cream  in  place  of  normal  milk  or 
cream  to  enrich  different  vegetable  soups.  The  whey 
constituents  cause  less  difficulty  with  coagulation  and 
simplify  processing,  the  soups  retain  their  natural 
color  better,  they  have  the  characteristic  milk  flavor, 
and  they  have  greater  nutritive  value  than  soups  made 
without  milk. 

When  whey  is  combined  with  the  highly  acid  juice 
of  oranges,  grapefruit,  strawberries,  loganberries,  and 
similar  fruits,  the  acidity  of  the  combination  is  so  high 
that  little  heat  is  required  for  sterilization.  The  fruit- 
whey  combination  can  be  canned  without  noticeable 
cooked  flavor,  and  the  product  is  suitable  for  whips  for 
salads  or  desserts. 

The  Bureau  hopes  to  interest  commercial  concerns 
in  the  use  of  whey  in  a  number  of  canned  preparations, 
including  vegetable  soups,  fruit  whips,  fruit-flavored 
whipping  creams,  and  ice-cream  mixes  for  home  freez¬ 
ing.  These  products  have  been  made  and  canned  under 
laboratory  conditions  and  have  shown  their  excellent 
keeping  qualities.  Ready  prepared  products  of  this 
type  should  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  housewife 
who  wants  to  introduce  a  greater  quantity  of  milk 
constituents  into  the  family  diet. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  cannins  plant — 

Fruits,  Vesetables,  or  Mill<. 

Write  for  general  catalog. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  125  h.  p.  Erie  Economic  return 
Tabular  Boiler,  Shaker  Grate,  with  practically  new 
charcoal  iron  tubes,  and  stack — new  1924.  Can  be 
inspected  on  premises — available  January  1st.  Reason 
for  disposal,  too  small — well  maintained.  1  Marsh 
Ideal  14"  Stencil  Cutter  good  used  condition.  1  Ayars 
Tomato  Corer  practically  new — ^just  the  machine  for 
juice  packers.  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New 
Freedom,  Pa, 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — 1  used  Ayars  New  Perfection  Pea  and 
Bean  Filler.  2  used  Retorts  4x72".  1  used  Olney  Pea 
and  Bean  Washer.  State  age,  condition  and  lowest 
cash  price.  Nuttle  Canning  Co,,  Denton,  Md. 


WANTED — Two  Steam  Chests  or  Bean  Baking 
Ovens  (Baker  Type).  Give  dimensions  and  complete 
information.  Address  Box  A-2151  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  Large  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2147  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Potato  and  Macaroni  Salads.  Com¬ 
plete  formulae:  flow  sheets,  typical  layouts,  process 
times,  for  heat  sterilized  canned  salads,  for  sale  under 
non-exclusive  license.  Patent  applied  for.  J.  R.  Brehm, 
141  N.  Fulton  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  modern  dog  food  and  fish 
canning  plant  located  in  Florida.  To  an  experienced  man  this 
is  a  year  round  position  with  an  excellent  future.  Address  Box 
777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Salesman  calling  on  chain 
grocers,  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  supply  jobbers, 
chain  restaurants  and  hotels,  throughout  Eastern 
States,  wishes  to  represent  American  or  foreign  food 
manufacturer ;  canning  or  other  products.  Capable  of 
managing  sales  force  or  branch  office.  Address  Box 
B-2152  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager. 
Graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  For  years 
Treasurer  and  Manager  of  a  plant  packing  jellies,  jams,  marma¬ 
lades,  pickles,  etc.  At  present  Supervisor  of  a  large  vegetable 
cannery.  Fine  references.  Address  Box  B-2135  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  managing  of  help  and  know  the 
procedure  for  packing  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  A  machinist 
and  know  closing  machines  and  able  to  keep  other  equipment 
in  repair.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2134  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  recent  graduate  in  horticulture 
from  Ohio  State  University.  Age  26,  married.  Desire  to  gain 
experience  in  production;  can  do  control  work.  Prefer  West 
Coast  with  year  round  work.  Address  Box  B-2142  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Five  years  full  experi¬ 
ence  canning,  preserving  and  food  processing.  Interested  in 
contacting  consulting,  or  other  laboratories  servicing  food  indus¬ 
tries.  Alert,  progressive.  Address  Box  B-2146  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Ten  years  experience  in 
general  canning,  cheese  processing,  mayonnaise  and  salad  dress¬ 
ing  products,  jellies  and  jams,  soups,  profitable  new  products. 
Can  act  as  superintendent.  Address  Box  B-2149  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — All  around  man  with  17  years  of 
can  shop  experience.  Can  set  up,  repair  and  make  new  parts 
and  special  equipments  for  Adriance,  Max  Ams,  Bliss  and  Cam¬ 
eron,  etc.,  bodymakers,  fiangers,  seamers,  testers,  etc.,  for  round, 
square  or  oval  cans.  Good  diemaker  and  expert  at  cap  thread¬ 
ing  tools.  Able  to  set  up  new  lines  and  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  can  shop.  Address  Box  B-2150  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Thar,  is  a  saring  grace  i.  a  sense  ef  hnmer  graded  yOUr  OeOS  OH  a 

Contributions  Welcome 


WHAT  A  GUY! 

It  was  on  a  Florida  golf  course.  Mortimer  being 
home  for  the  holidays  confronted  a  caddie. 

‘T’ve  heard  the  fellows  back  at  school  talk  a  lot 
about  this  game  of  golf.  Will  you  explain  it  to  me?” 

“Not  much  to  it.  Just  hit  the  ball  with  this  stick 
and  try  to  knock  it  into  that  hole  way  over  there  with 
the  flag  in  it.  Try  it.” 

Mortimer  took  the  club  handed  him  and  with  a 
mighty  swing  made  a  drive  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  yards.  The  ball  came  to  a  stop  three  inches 
from  the  hole. 

“That’s  too  bad,”  moaned  Mortimer,  “I  missed  it!” 

WITHOUT  DELAY 

The  sleight-of-hand  performance  was  not  going  very 
well. 

“Can  any  lady  or  gentleman  lend  me  an  egg?”  asked 
the  conjurer,  coming  down  to  the  footlights. 

“If  we’d  ’ad  one,”  shouted  a  man  in  the  audience, 
“you’d  ’ave  it  before  this.” 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

your  bank  account  would  be 
larger  and  your  customers 
better  satisfied.  Write  us  and 
let  us  prove  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“T^e  Original  Grader  House''’ 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


SUNK 

Two  old  settlers,  confirmed  bachelors,  sat  in  the 
backwoods.  The  conversation  drifted  from  politics 
and  finally  got  around  to  cooking. 

“I  got  one  o’  them  cookery  books  once,  but  I  never 
could  do  nothing  with  it.” 

“Too  much  fancy  work  in  it,  eh?” 

“You’ve  said  it!  Every  one  o’  them  recipes  began 
the  same  way:  ‘Take  a  clean  dish — ’  and  that  settled 
me.” 

THAT’S  MY  WIFE 

“It  was  the  old,  old  story,”  sighed  the  wife  on  a 
witness  stand  in  divorce  court,  “a  horse  and  a  jackass 
never  agree.” 

“Don’t  call  me  a  horse!”  roared  the  husband,  as  he 
shook  off  his  attorney’s  hand. 

HOW  HE  DID  IT 

The  real  estate  man  had  showed  the  old  fellow  every¬ 
thing  in  the  country  he  thought  he  would  be  interested 
in  buying,  but  none  seemed  to  suit  the  prospect.  Finally 
he  took  him  to  an  old  worn-out  farm  and  told  him  the 
price. 

The  old  fellow  looked  at  it  and  appeared  interested, 
then  asked :  “But  what’ll  I  raise  here  to  git  my  money 
back  ?” 

“By  Gosh,”  replied  the  disgusted  real  estate  dealer, 
“Raise  the  price  like  I  did.” 

He  sold  the  farm. 

IN  A  NEW  HAT 

“I’ll  give  you  thirty  shillings  for  that  pup.” 

“Can’t  be  done,  sir.  That  pup  belongs  to  my  wife, 
an’  she’d  sob  ’er  ’art  out,  but  I  tell  yer  what — spring 
another  ten  bob  an’  we’ll  let  ’er  sob !” 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE^MD. 
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360  Pases,  size  6x9 
Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


A 

COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 

New  1936  edition 


360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  *‘^Can-ahle*'* 

All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Producers  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE,  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Handsome  Profits  on  Some  Futures — A  Lesson  to  Be  Learned 
and  Remembered — Canning  Season  Practically  Over — ^Tomato 
Pack  May  Spring  a  Surprise — The  Condition  of 
Kraut  and  Pickles. 

PROFIT  TAKING — Most  canners  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  goods  sold  so  far  this  season, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  tomatoes,  with  the  prices 
ruling,  and  are  glad  to  have  a  breathing  spell  to  re¬ 
arrange  and  recount  the  remaining  stocks,  and  to  plan 
definitely  on  the  disposal  of  the  surplus.  But  naturally 
there  is  some  uneasiness  about  the  let-up  in  heavy 
buying.  There  need  not  be.  There  is  no  intimation 
that  the  let-up  means  lower  prices,  for  prices  are  not 
weakening,  just  the  reverse.  In  the  first  place  buyers 
are  getting  in  futures,  are  busy  paying  for  them,  and 
then,  in  turn,  getting  them  out  to  their  customers,  and 
the  money  back.  The  great  strength  of  the  business 
revival  is  that  it  is  based  upon  cash  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before.  Every  business  man  has  striven  to 
the  limit  to  avoid  bank  borrowing,  cutting  his  pur¬ 
chases  to  the  limit  of  his  bank  account,  and  keeping 
transactions  within  his  financial  ability,  without 
endangering  himself  through  heavy  bank  loans.  That 
is  in  direct  opposite  to  former  habits,  but  it  makes  for 
solid  business  and  better  trading  conditions.  Under 
such  circumstances,  however,  sellers  must  realize  that 
the  buyers  now  face  the  peak  of  their  money  needs. 
So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  buying  has  slowed 
down,  after  the  many  weeks  of  feverish  activity.  They 
will  be  back  soon  again,  because  they  will  need  the 
goods. 

Some  of  these  fortunate  buyers  of  futures  have  been 
taking  the  good  profits  in  re-selling  to  other  distribu¬ 
tors.  There  are  instances  of  a  clear  profit  of  as  much 
as  35  cents  per  dozen,  on  canned  corn  for  instance. 
Such  sales  to  other  distributors  take  just  that  many 
buyers  out  of  the  market,  but  at  most  these  sales  and 
purchases  cover  only  part  of  the  supplies  needed ;  that 
is  we  mean  that  no  re-seller  of  his  futures  would  leave 
himself  without  and  no  buyer  would  get  all  he  needed. 
It,  in  fact,  means  merely  a  division  of  trading  between 
the  two,  and  the  market  will  find  one  or  both  of  them 
back  again,  and  that  soon. 

Do  these  handsome  future  profits  preach  any  lasting 
lesson  to  the  future  sellers?  They  certainly  ought  to. 
We  did  our  level  best  this  year  to  keep  the  canners 
from  selling  heavily  of  futures  at  the  prices  then 
ruling,  and  we  believe  that  such  sales  were  lighter  this 
season  than  ever.  That  is  fortunate  because  it  saved 


the  industry  two  ways :  it  left  more  goods  in  the  hands 
of  the  fortunate,  for  later  sale  at  better  prices,  and  it 
saved  the  canner  caught  short  in  the  pack.  But  above 
all  the  possibility  of  these  big  profits  ought  to  be  a 
lesson  to  all  buyers,  which  the  canners  at  least  ought 
never  let  them  forget :  the  goods  permitting  the  profits 
were  delivered  on  contract !  Last  year,  when  the  shoe 
was  on  the  other  foot,  did  these  same  profiting  buyers 
take  in  the  futures  at  contract?  We  hope  so,  and  we 
hope  that  all  canners  have  carefully  carded  for  future 
reference  every  welching  buyer  of  last  year,  and  have 
refused  to  sell  them  this  year  and  for  all  years  to  come. 
In  the  face  of  present  conditions  what  has  become  of 
the  brokers’  arguments  that  contracts  should  be  re¬ 
written  on  a  lower  basis?  Evidently  they  did  not  re¬ 
write  contracts  upwards  this  year  or  profits  would  not 
be  so  handsome.  If  they  took  in  the  goods  at  contract 
prices  last  year,  they  are  well  entitled  to  the  profits 
now.  This  is  the  time  that  sellers  can  mend  their 
fences,  and  make  use  of  the  time  while  they  wait  for 
the  market  demand  to  come  back  in  full  force. 

THE  MARKET — Snow  flurries  and  cold  weather 
over  the  northern  portion  of  the  country,  much  earlier 
than  usual,  have  about  indicated  the  end  of  canning 
everywhere,  and  on  all  products  of  a  seasonable  nature, 
except  for  California,  where  tomato  canning  keeps 
canning  alive.  Reports  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome 
there  vary.  One  says  the  total  canned  tomato  output 
will  be  15  per  cent  less  than  last  year,  another,  that 
it  will  be  slightly  in  excess,  but  this  one  adds  that  the 
crop  has  been  of  such  kind  as  to  make  the  production 
of  solid  pack  tomatoes  difficult.  Neither  of  them  say 
how  much  of  the  crop  is  going  into  tomato  products, 
but  if  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  as  indicated  it  can 
be  taken  for  granted  that  California  will  keep  pace 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  an  extraordinary 
amount  used  for  tomato  products. 

Tomato  prices  continue  to  lag  behind  the  prices  of 
other  canned  foods,  but  we  have  seen  no  prices  lower 
than  67 cents  for  standard  2’s,  and  all  individual 
canners  heard  from  are  holding  for  not  less  than  70 
cents,  and  some  for  75  cents.  The  bargain  brokers 
and  some  others  often  quote  these  2’s  at  66  cents,  a 
practice  that  is  not  to  their  credit.  During  the  stress 
of  hard  times  these  “unnatural”  prices,  this  breaking 
away  from  the  always  and  normal  2V^  cents  per  dozen 
difference,  got  by,  but  it  is  time  to  throw  it  out  and 
get  back  to  normalcy.  Such  quotations  serve  to 
identify  the  “order-hungry”,  “commission-hungry”, 
and  canners  are  so  spotting  them.  Five  cents  per  case. 
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up  or  down,  is  small  enough;  it  should  not  be  pared 
down  to  1  cent  or  2  cents  per  case.  Under  present 
conditions  the  canners  might  very  properly  make  the 
difference  in  price  5  cents  per  dozen. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  market  reports  from  all  lead¬ 
ing  centers,  prices  are  holding  firmly ;  buyers  feel  that 
any  changes  will  be  in  an  upward  direction,  and  they 
begin  to  see  that  the  added  call  forced  upon  canned 
tomatoes,  due  to  the  shortages  in  peas  and  corn,  will 
soon  put  canned  tomatoes  in  the  same  price  class  as 
other  items.  The  tomato  juice  pack  passed  8,000,000 
cases  in  1935 ;  it  will  surely  be  ten  and  maybe  twelve 
million  cases  this  year,  and  other  tomato  products  upon 
the  same  basis.  If  so,  a  real  surprise  in  the  total  pack 
of  canned  tomatoes  may  be  waiting  us.  There  haven’t 
been  more  tomatoes  this  season  than  last — ^yes,  the 
latest  Government  report  says  3  per  cent  more;  but 
there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  juice,  and  products, 
and  still  greater  use  of  the  crop  as  “green  wraps”  for 
the  fresh  vegetable  stalls. 

Here  is  an  interesting  report  of  kraut  and  pickles 
just  received  from  Wisconsin: 

October  9,  1936. 

STATISTICS — Sometimes  they  are  dry  reading,  but  with 
the  air  being  a  bit  hazy  think  you  will  find  these  decidedly 
WORTH  WHILE,  and  we’ll  all  get  our  feet  on  the  ground 
as  to  what  is  ahead  of  us. 

PICKLES — Disregarding  figures,  Association  final  totals 
show  that  (1)  there  are  just  about  the  same  number  of 
bushels  on  hand  as  a  year  ago.  (2)  Stock  is  rougher,  so 
equivalent  of  little  smaller  pack,  actually.  (3)  Yet,  LAST 
season  industry  ran  SHORT  of  supplies  by  30  to  90  days. 

(a)  against  which  we  can  expect  normally  improving 
business. 

(b)  Olive  situation  will  help  pickle  sales  materially, 
so  we  leave  it  to  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

SAUER  KRAUT — This  is  a  case  of  a  fellow  getting  the 
wrong  card  when  drawing  to  a  bob-tailed  flush.  A  few  of 
the  packers  were  staking  their  last  pile  of  blue  chips  on 
late  cabbage  coming  thru,  and  fall  rains  made  it  sound  like 
a  good  hunch.'  BUT:  Late  cabbage  decidedly  isn’t  coming 
thru,  running  green  and  spong-y  so  that  we  are  forced  to 
even  turn  down  loads.  And  some  plants  in  low  ground 
areas  have  already  decided  to  close  and  call  it  quits. 

(P.  S. — Some  New  York  plants  didn’t  even  open.) 

Cabage  prices  for  kraut  are  ranging  about  $18-$20,  with 
some  paying  more,  and  competing  against  produce  markets 
at  even  higher  levels. 

Fields  are  cutting  out  early,  with  even  lighter  tonnage 
than  expected. 

Our  own  firm  will  be  thru  in  another  10  days  with  a  pos¬ 
sible  50-55  per  cent  pack,  and  we’re  above  average  at  that. 
And  largely  sold,  at  that. 

YOU  write  in  the  answer  as  to  what  we’ll  all  do  for 
kraut  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  where  prices  will  be 
naturally  tending. 

Per  Bulletin  of  September  28,  we’re  withdrawn  on  kraut, 
except  for  quotations  on  special  inquiry  for  the  present. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Steady  With  Good  Undertone — Chains  and  Retailers 
Featuring  Canned  Tomatoes — Fancy  Corn  in  Good  Demand — 
Taking  Profits  in  Resales — Moderate  Inquiry  for  Peas — Canned 
Fish  Cullish — Prices  on  Cranberry  Sauce — Grapefruit 
Prices  Uncertain. 

New  York,  October  16,  1936. 

The  situation — New  business  in  the  spot 
canned  food  markets  was  reported  as  rather  light 
locally  during  the  past  week,  but  a  continued 
steady  undertone  is  in  evidence,  and  the  trade  is  view¬ 
ing  the  future  of  the  market  with  confidence.  Price 
changes  were  lacking  during  the  period  under  review, 
with  a  general  tendency  to  maintain  current  levels. 
Fruits  are  still  giving  evidence  of  further  strength, 
and  some  grades  of  salmon  are  also  looking  better,  as 
is  the  case  with  some  vegetables. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  distributors  in  general 
fairly  well  loaded  with  1936  pack  canned  foods,  the 
price  outlook  for  the  market  appears  to  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  is  usually  the  case.  Resales  already  being 
made  are  in  most  instances  showing  first  purchasers  a 
good  margin.  With  inventories  in  distributing  chan¬ 
nels  fairly  heavy,  and  prospects  of  continued  active 
trading  in  the  resale  market,  the  usual  incentive  for 
driving  down  prices  at  the  cannery  is  lacking  this  year. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  packers  will  experience  diffi¬ 
culty  in  liquidating  carryover  stocks  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  1937  canning  season,  and  buyers  are  expected 
to  continue  “whittling  down”  these  surpluses  as  the 
season  progresses.  In  cases  where  shortages  loom, 
distributors  are  not  disposed  to  defer  additional  buy¬ 
ing  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  inventory 
appreciation,  rather  than  liquidation,  is  reported  under 
contemplation  in  many  quarters. 

TOMATOES — Retail  distributors,  chains  and  inde¬ 
pendents  alike,  continue  to  feature  standard  tomatoes 
as  a  canned  foods  leader,  and  with  the  pack  moving 
into  consuming  channels  at  extremely  low  prices,  a 
continued  good  inquiry  for  cannery  shipment  is  looked 
for.  Southern  packers  hold  the  market  steady  at  pre¬ 
vious  quotations,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  California 
and  midwestern  packs. 

CORN — ^With  the  problem  of  deliveries  against  fu¬ 
tures  contracts  out  of  the  way,  the  trade  is  now  in 
position  to  shape  its  future  course.  Demand  for  fancy 
corn  is  good,  with  some  buyers  “cashing  in”  on  early 
purchases  through  resales.  Futures  were  bought  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  season  at  about  35  cents  per  dozen  under 
existing  quotations  in  many  instances,  which  offers 
plenty  of  trading  margin  for  profitable  resales.  Stand¬ 
ard  corn  at  90  cents,  cannery,  is  moving  in  a  routine 
way,  with  demand  expected  to  pick  up  as  the  fresh 
variety  becomes  more  scarce  in  the  large  city  markets. 

PEAS — The  situation  has  shown  little  change  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  and  quotations  hold  at  previous  levels. 
Moderate  inquiry  for  standards  and  extra  standard 
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grades  is  reported,  but  interest  in  fancy  siftings  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  subsided,  temporarily,  at  least,  'with  a 
firm  market  and  limited  offerings  still  the  rule. 

SALMON — Packers  are  still  rather  bullish  on  fancy 
reds,  with  $2.15,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle,  the  ruling  quotation. 
Pinks  are  also  strong,  but  price  advances  have  not  as 
yet  materialized.  Buyers  locally  stocked  heavily  on 
salmon  some  'weeks  back,  and  new  business  for  coast 
shipment  is  light. 

SARDINES — Higher  prices  to  fishermen  are  being 
reflected  by  a  stronger  market  for  California  sardines, 
with  further  price  advances  in  prospect.  For  prompt 
shipment,  the  market  has  moved  up  to  $2.85,  cannery, 
for  fancy  ovals,  with  packers  asking  $2.95  for  ship¬ 
ment  later  in  the  year. 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE — ^With  the  holiday  season 
just  around  the  corner,  canned  cranberry  sauce  is  com¬ 
ing  in  for  its  annual  run.  New  Jersey  canners  an¬ 
nounced  opening  prices  during  the  week  on  the  basis 
of  $1.35  per  dozen  for  17-ounce  tins  and  $8.50  for  10s, 
with  the  usual  trade  discount  of  5%  on  this  item. 
Distributors  are  awaiting  the  naming  of  prices  by 
other  canners  before  proceeding  with  stocking  in  a 
large  way. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Buyers  are  holding  off  the  canned 
grapefruit  market  until  they  are  in  a  position  to  bet¬ 
ter  judge  probable  pack  totals  and  price  trends.  Can¬ 
ners  concede  the  probability  of  a  record  pack  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  while  prices  already  tentatively  put  out  by 
canners  have  been  attractive,  it  is  apparently  felt  by 
some  buyers  that  still  more  favorable  “buys”  may  be 
made  later  on  in  the  season,  when  the  pack  begins  to 
pile  up  in  canners’  warehouses. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — With  a  strong  market 
prevailing  on  the  general  line  of  canned  fruits  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  distributors  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
resale  market  locally,  some  activity  having  developed 
in  this  branch  of  the  market.  Many  distributors 
brought  forward  unusually  heavy  shipments  during 
the  past  six  weeks,  in  anticipation  of  a  shipping  strike 
at  the  west  coast  ports,  and  they  are  now  disposed  to 
move  some  blocks  in  the  jobbing  market  now  that  their 
own  prompt  and  nearby  requirements  have  been  met. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Canned  Food  Demand  and  Prices  in  Healthy  Condition — 
Tomato  Pack  Holds  Attention  of  Buyers  as  Season  Closes — Pea 
and  Corn  Market  Dull — Green  and  Wax  Beans  in  Demand — 
Short  Crop  Prevails  on  Cabbage,  Prices  High — 

The  “Old  Timer”  Continued. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  16,  1936. 

ENERAL  SITUATION — Canned  food  prices  are 
steady.  Seasonal  selling  prevails.  Some  ad¬ 
justment  on  a  few  items  has  been  noted,  but  in 
the  main  it  is  a  healthy  condition. 


TOMATOES — Are  still  in  the  limelight  as  it  is  the 
key  to  the  entire  vegetable  market.  The  Indiana 
canning  season  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  During 
the  past  week  some  canners  have  only  operated  every 
other  day  and  only  a  few  hours  at  that.  The  quality 
is  decidedly  poorer  than  during  the  middle  or  early 
season.  Some  of  that  poorer  quality  has  been  offered 
at  a  slight  concession  with  the  result  that  No.  2  tin 
standard  tomatoes  have  been  sold  at  75  cents  delivered 
Chicago,  but  good  full  standard  quality  is  held  at  72l^- 
75  cents  f.  o.  b.  factory,  with  No.  2i/^  tins  ranging  in 
price  from  95  cents  to  $1.05  factory.  No.  10  tins  are 
quoted  all  the  way  from  $3.25  to  $3.75  factory. 

Tomato  puree  is  wanted  in  some  spots,  but  buying 
is  quiet  and  the  volume  of  business  small.  $3.25  seems 
to  be  the  low  on  good  No.  10  tin  pulp  with  some  asking 
50  cents  to  75  cents  more. 

CORN — ^With  this  year’s  total  production  estimated 
as  three  million  cases  less  than  was  moved  readily  a 
year  ago,  canners  who  are  fortunate  in  having  a  sur¬ 
plus  are  holding  firm.  Little  No.  2  tin  standard  white 
corn  can  be  had  in  the  Middlewest.  Where  found,  the 
seller’s  ideas  are  firm  at  $1.00  factory. 

A  few  off  quality  lots  of  No.  2  Golden  Bantam  corn 
are  quoted  at  $1.00  to  $1.05  factory.  Some  business 
is  passing  every  day. 

PEAS — Now  that  the  pea  pack  for  1936  is  known, 
the  trade  are  marking  time.  They  figure  that  there  is 
ample  time  to  cover  their  wants  when  and  as  needed 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  store  up  and  plan  ahead. 
Canners  are  still  firm  with  95  cents  on  No.  2  tin 
standards  about  the  bottom. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— More  activity  has 
been  noted  in  these  items  during  the  past  week.  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green  and 
standard  cut  wax  beans  at  less  than  90  cents  Wisconsin 
or  Michigan  has  been  gobbled  up  and  the  low  today 
is  90  cents.  There  has  also  been  a  good  call  for  fancy 
cut  green  and  fancy  cut  wax  at  a  price  range  from 
$1.05  to  $1.15  factory.  No.  10  tin  beans  are  scarce  in 
the  surrounding  states. 

BEETS — On  the  night  of  the  13th,  various  sections 
of  Wisconsin  had  the  first  snowfall  of  the  winter. 
Temperature  was  as  low  as  20.  The  market  is  firm 
although  prices  have  eased  off  a  little  on  No.  2^/2,  cuts. 
These  are  obtainable  at  821/^-85  cents  factory.  No.  10 
tins  are  moving  better  at  $3.25  factory.  The  whole 
grades  have  not  been  in  extensive  call  lately. 

SAUER  KRAUT — Canners  are  now  entering  the 
heaviest  cutting  season  and  that  had  something  to  do 
with  the  lowering  in  price  to  $1.10  factory  for  No.  2i/^ 
fancy  kraut.  Some  are  asking  $1.25.  Total  tonnage 
of  cabbage  this  year  for  sauer  kraut  purposes  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  a  year  ago.  Prices  for  the  raw 
product  are  rather  high. 

PIMIENTOS — Reports  from  Georgia  are  that  the 
pack  is  going  to  be  a  small  one  this  year  and  that 
several  of  the  leading  canners  who  sold  heavily  for 
futures  will  be  forced  to  pro-rate  their  contracts.  The 
market  is  very  firm  and  brokers  report  it  difficult  to 
secure  quotations. 
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RSP  CHERRIES — Most  canners  report  having  been 
cleaned  up  for  the  past  several  weeks.  Some  quota¬ 
tions  are  noted  on  the  basis  of  No.  2  juice  at  $1.35; 
No.  10  juice  at  $7.00,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  and  Michigan 
factory  points. 

PEACHES — The  local  trade  is  showing  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  advertising  program  that  will  soon  start 
on  California  peaches.  A  big  ad  drive,  covering  full 
pages  in  the  National  Women’s  Magazines,  Sunday 
newspaper  supplements,  etc.,  will  all  be  part  of  the 
campaign.  Many  recall  that  a  similar  drive  did  much 
to  increase  consumer  demand  in  pineapple  and  peaches 
are  expected  to  be  greatly  benefitted. 

It  is  estimated  that  70  per  cent  of  this  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  in  California  has  been  sold.  The  market  is 
firm  and  some  of  the  special  packs  are  difficult  to  find. 

PINEAPPLE — A  broad  demand  prevails  with  mar¬ 
kets  strong.  Distributors  report  a  much  larger  con¬ 
sumer  interest  in  this  most  meritorious  fruit. 

BLUEBERRIES — Maine  Blueberry  canners  report 
rather  a  poor  year  both  in  the  quantity  packed  as  well 
as  resulting  profits.  Many  of  the  major  factors  de¬ 
livered  short,  one  prominent  canner  only  50  per  cent. 
Meanwhile,  the  spot  market  has  responded  to  the  short¬ 
age  and  Chicago  is  now  quoting  No.  10  tin  Maine 
blueberries  at  $9.00  f.  o.  b.  here. 

SHRIMP — The  trade  in  and  around  Chicago  are  not 
buying  shrimp  at  the  present  levels  and  this  in  the 
very  face  of  the  shortage  that  prevails  on  the  Gulf. 
There  is  little  price  cutting  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
jobber  will  have  to  meet  the  higher  ideas  that  prevail. 

A  COMPARISON — To  refreshen  your  mind,  look 
up  the  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  of  October  24th, 
1932 — four  years  ago.  Do  you  know  what  the  market 
was  then?  Let’s  tell  you  and  the  following  prices 


are  taken  from  that  issue: 

No.  2  tin  Standard  Maryland  Tomatoes .  $.55 

No.  2  tin  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes . 60 

No.  2  tin  Standard  Corn  . 57Vo 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Country  Gentleman . 75 


How  would  you  like  to  be  selling  your  goods  today 
at  these  levels?  Wouldn’t  you  rather  pay  some  taxes 
than  sell  them  at  such  ruinous  prices?  Apparently  all 
the  Republicans  can  talk  about  is  taxes. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  issue  No.  45 
dated  June  15th,  1936) — Arriving  home  the  other  eve¬ 
ning,  the  Mrs.  said:  “Your  old  friend  has  returned 
from  the  Northern  woods.” 

That  was  indeed  a  surprise  and  a  pleasant  one,  too. 
Hadn’t  heard  from  the  Old  Timer  for  two  or  three 
months  and  was  wondering  when  he  would  get  home. 

“Yes,”  continued  the  Mrs.,  “saw  his  daughter  down 
in  the  village  this  morning,  doing  some  shopping,  and 
that’s  how  I  happened  to  know  about  it  and  why  I 
hasten  to  tell  you.” 

Guess  we’ll  have  to  go  over  and  call  on  the  Old  Timer 
this  evening,  will  we  not?  “Yes,”  replied  the  Mrs, 
“and  I’ll  be  just  as  glad  to  see  him  as  I  know  you  will 
be.” 

So  that  evening,  after  dinner,  we  repaired  to  the 
Old  Timer’s  bungalow  and  he  sure  was  looking  fine, 
tanned  by  the  sun  and  wind  and  water  of  the  summer ; 
sprightly  and  gay  and  apparently  bubbling  over  with 
energy  and  a  desire  to  talk.  (Continued  next  week.) 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Canners  Just  Waiting  Until  the  Shrimpers  Hit  the  Shrimp — A 
Little  Cold  Weather — Oyster  Canning  Will  Begin  Middle  of 

December — Bean  and  Sweet  Potato  Crop  Parched  Up. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  16,  1936. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  is  just  barely  hanging 
on  and  why  the  shrimpers  have  not  laid  up  their 
boats,  nor  the  canneries  closed  up  their  shops  for 
the  season,  is  due  to  their  optimistic  spirit  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  nothing  on  which  they  can  use  up 
this  time. 

It  is  too  early  to  can  oysters,  as  they  are  too  poor 
now  and  the  sea  food  canneries  of  this  section  pack 
only  two  things — shrimp  and  oysters,  so  when  either 
of  these  two  packs  is  a  failure,  they  are  out  of  business 
for  the  period  of  that  pack. 

Shrimp  is  a  salt  water  crustacean,  but  they  spawn 
and  the  baby  shrimp  spend  their  early  lives  up  the 
rivers.  They  hunt  salt  water  as  they  grow  older.  A 
full  grown  shrimp  stays  in  the  lower  bay  and  the  gulf, 
where  the  water  is  real  salty.  However,  shrimp 
migrate  up  and  down  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  and  they  don’t  generally  stay  in  any  one  locality 
over  a  week,  hence  the  fishermen  have  to  be  continu¬ 
ously  on  the  lookout  for  them  and  catch  them  when 
they  hit  on  their  coast. 

OYSTERS — We  had  a  drop  in  the  mercury  this 
week,  which  the  weather  man  said  was  a  record  cold 
weather  for  the  fall  of  this  section,  and  the  thermo¬ 
meter  dipped  down  to  51  degrees.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  read  where  New  York  State  had  several  inches  of 
snowfall  on  the  same  day,  which  would  make  our  51 
degree  cold  weather  feel  like  a  Spring  day  to  them. 

The  sale  of  canned  oysters  has  been  good  and  some 
of  the  canners  have  pretty  well  cleaned  up  all  the 
stock  they  had  on  hand  and  will  start  the  new  pack 
with  a  clean  warehouse.  Canning  operations  will 
hardly  start  before  the  middle  of  December. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1  per  dozen  for  four 
ounce;  $1.05  for  five  ounce,  and  $2.15  for  ten  ounce, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

BEANS  AND  SWEET  POTATOES— The  crop  of 
beans  and  sweet  potatoes  is  pretty  well  parched  up 
for  the  want  of  rain  and  there  is  very  little  likelihood 
of  any  beans  being  packed  and  the  sweet  potato  pack 
is  pretty  much  in  the  same  boat.  In  fact,  all  crops  in 
this  section  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  drought  and 
while  both  beans  and  potatoes  can  withstand  a  good 
deal  of  dryness,  yet  there  is  a  limit  of  endurance  to 
everything,  and  that  limit  has  about  been  reached. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 

POTATO  AND  MACARONI  SALADS 

Complete  formulae;  flow  sheets,  typical  layouts,  process 
times,  for  heat  sterilized  canned  salads,  for  sale  under 
non-exclusive  licence.  Patent,  applied  for.  Write, 

J.  R.  BREHM,  141  North  Fulton  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Demand  Quiet — Prices  Unchanged — ^Tomato  Yield  Helped  by 
the  Weather — Little  Larger  Than  Last  Year — Added  Interest 
in  Tomato  Paste — Lull  in  Canned  Fruit  Buying  Enables  Canners 
to  Check  Stocks-^Salmon  Has  Moved  Well — Stringless  Beans 
Cleaning  Out — Peach  Advertising  Begins. 

San  Francisco,  October  15,  1936. 

Quiet — ^The  canned  foods  market  continues 
quiet  here,  with  sales  confined  to  comparatively 
small  lots  and  with  prices  unchanged,  except 
on  a  few  specialties.  Shipments  have  been  extremely 
heavy  during  the  past  two  months  and  with  distribu¬ 
tors  now  having  large  holdings  on  their  floors  buying  is 
apt  to  be  of  a  quiet  nature  for  some  time.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  prices  continue  firm,  with  no  indications  of  any 
pressure  to  sell. 

CROPS — The  October  report  of  the  California  Crop 
Reporting  Service,  just  at  hand,  directs  attention  to 
the  fact  that  September  proved  an  unusually  warm 
month  and  that  some  crops  were  adversely  affected, 
while  others  were  benefitted  by  the  dry,  bright 
weather.  San  Francisco  set  a  record  during  the  month 
for  hours  of  sunshine,  surpassing  all  other  large  cities 
of  the  country  in  this  respect.  The  warm  weather  has 
hastened  harvesting  and  most  perishable  crops  are 
now  under  cover.  The  drying  of  fruit  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  without  loss  and  a  large  part  of  the  bean  crop 
has  been  harvested.  Canning  operations  are  largely 
at  an  end,  except  on  tomatoes. 

The  production  of  tomatoes  has  been  aided  of  late 
by  warm  weather  and  preliminary  figures  place  the 
probable  output  at  about  380,000  tons.  This  means  a 
little  larger  output  than  last  year,  and  about  double 
that  of  the  five-year  average.  The  crop  has  been  in 
good  shape  this  year,  although  considerable  damage 
has  been  done  by  sunburn.  Worm  infestation  has  been 
much  less  than  a  year  ago.  From  many  districts  com¬ 
plaints  are  coming,  however,  of  a  small  production  of 
tomatoes  for  solid  pack,  with  an  increased  output  for 
standard  pack  and  puree.  Whether  this  is  general  or 
not  will  be  learned  shortly  when  the  first  figures  on  the 
pack  are  to  make  an  appearance.  The  market  on  canned 
tomatoes  is  quiet,  with  canners  making  no  efforts  to 
force  sales  and  with  buyers  not  anxious  to  place  much 
business.  The  trade  continues  to  express  the  opinion 
that  higher  prices  will  prevail.  The  real  feature  of 
tomato  business  is  the  interest  shown  in  tomato  paste. 
This  product  has  been  growing  in  popularity  at  a  rapid 
rate  and  is  already  closely  sold  up.  Most  packers  have 
withdrawn  and  the  few  sales  being  made  are  largely 
at  an  advance  of  25  cents  over  opening  prices.  While 
tomato  paste  is  produced  in  several  States,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  product  is  considered  the  best,  the  Italian  plum 
tomato  thriving  to  perfection  in  certain  parts  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  area  in  which  it  grows  best 
is  limited,  so  packers  do  not  fear  over  production.  In 
fact,  some  express  the  opinion  that  the  supply  will 
never  catch  up  with  the  demand. 


FRUITS — A  rather  limited  business  is  being  booked 
on  California  canned  fruits  and  canners  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  lull  to  take  stock  and  see  just  how  much 
is  unsold.  Many  items  have  been  sold  up  in  cherries, 
apricots  and  peaches  and  withdrawals  are  much  more 
numerous  than  is  usually  the  case  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Pie  grades  are  especially  low,  as  are  most  other 
grades  in  No.  10s. 

SALMON — About  eighty  per  cent  of  the  chum  sal¬ 
mon  packed  in  Alaska  last  season  has  already  been 
sold,  with  about  one-half  the  output  of  pinks.  Red 
salmon  has  moved  off  equally  well  and  there  is  much 
less  salmon  unsold  at  the  present  time  than  there  was 
a  year  ago,  despite  the  record  pack. 

BEANS — The  California  string  bean  pack  is  getting 
closely  sold  up  and  will  probably  be  entirely  out  of 
first  hands  by  the  close  of  the  year.  Business  is  com¬ 
ing  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  substantial 
orders  from  territories  never  served  before.  Packing 
has  come  to  an  end. 

PEACHES — The  California  cling  peach  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  program,  recently  approved  by  the 
Canning  Peach  Industry  Board  and  the  California 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  be  under  way 
within  a  few  days,  according  to  Ray  Randall,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  under  whose  direction  the  quarter  of  a 
million  dollar  industry  fund  will  be  spent.  First 
announcement  of  plans  for  the  campaign  were  mailed 
out  early  in  the  month  to  a  list  of  more  than  17,000 
brokers,  wholesalers,  jobbers  and  sales,  advertising  and 
buying  executives  of  both  voluntary  and  corporate 
chains. 

The  first  consumer  advertisements  are  scheduled  to 
make  their  appearance  early  in  November.  From  that 
time  on,  full  page  color  and  black  and  white  advertise¬ 
ments  will  appear  in  a  list  of  consumer  magazines  and 
Sunday  newspapers  each  month  until  last  spring.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  campaign  a  total  of  more  than 
40,000,000  pages  of  peach  advertisements  will  be  run. 
Besides  the  direct  consumer  advertising  which  forms 
the  backbone  of  the  program,  an  intensive  promotion 
and  dealer  service  campaign  will  be  carried  on.  Almost 
forty  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  will  be  spent  on 
trade  activities. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  will  be  concentrated  in  the 
grocery  field,  but  work  will  also  be  done  on  a  wide  scale 
in  the  restaurant,  bakery  and  other  institutional  fields. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  California  cling  peach 
growers  and  canners  have  ever  sponsored  a  joint  in¬ 
dustry  advertising  campaign  and  both  growers  and 
canners,  as  well  as  the  important  distributors,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  enthusiastic  over  the  expected  results. 

• 

FOREST  GROVE  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  formed 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  by  Martha  Lasselle,  Courtney  Las- 
selle  and  S.  A.  Lasselle. 
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WHERE  DOES  THE  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR  CO? 

Asks  W.  L.  White,  Chief  Market  Research, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

AND  the  answer: 

“The  figures  have  been  converted  into  per- 
/  \centages,  which  are  all  based  upon  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  as  100  per  cent.  There  is  a  four-fold 
break-down:  retail  margin,  wholesale  margin,  value 
added  by  manufacture,  and  manufacturer’s  material 
costs.  The  last  item  represents  that  proportion  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  which  the  final  manufacturer  pays 
others  for  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured 
products  which  go  into  the  finished  goods. 

Taking  canned  fruit,  for  example,  and  assuming  that 
it  moves  from  the  cannery  to  the  wholesaler  and  re¬ 
tailer,  the  breakdown  is:  materials,  44.5  per  cent; 
value  added  by  manufacture,  27.5  per  cent;  wholesale 
margin,  8.0  per  cent;  and  retail  margin,  20.0  per 
cent;  totalling  100.0  per  cent.  Or,  if  you  want  to  take 
some  typical  druggist’s  preparation,  we  have:  ma¬ 
terials,  17.1  per  cent;  value  added  by  manufacture, 
38.1  per  cent;  wholesale  margin,  9.8  per  cent;  retail 
margin,  35.0  per  cent.  One  more  example  will  be 
sufficient:  men’s  shoes.  Material  costs  equal  about 
29  per  cent ;  value  added  by  manufacture,  26  per  cent ; 
wholesale  margin,  10  per  cent;  and  retail  margin,  35 
per  cent.  When  merchandise  moves  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  retailer,  the  wholesale  margin  is 
commonly  split  between  the  two,  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer  assuming  a  major  portion  of  the  expense.” 

NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CANNERY  PEAS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

Chief  were  also  rated  high  in  quality.  It  is  significant 
that  all  of  the  varieties  considered  particularly 
superior  in  quality  were  in  the  large-seeded  group. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  smaller  seeded,  early  varie¬ 
ties,  which  included  Mardelah,  Superlaska,  Surprise, 
Wisconsin  Early  Sweet,  and  Rogers  Ace,  the  last  two 
were  rated  superior  in  quality  to  Surprise  which  has 
long  been  considered  a  high-quality  variety  and  was 
included  in  this  test  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

The  large-seeded,  early  variety  Dark  Podded  Thomas 
Laxton,  however,  was  rated  superior  to  any  of  the 
smaller-seeded,  early  varieties. 

TABLE  1— YIELDS  OF  CANNERY  PEAS  AT  GENEVA  IN  1936  TESTS 


Yield 

Per  Acre,  Sieve  Sizes,  Per  Cent 
Harvest  Yield  Fancy  No.  No.  No.  No.  No. 

Variety  Date  Rating:  Quality,  lbs.  1  2  3  4  5 

Mardelah  . June  26  16  1,060  4  8  21  31  36 

Superlaska  . June  26  11  1,332  3  8  28  47  14 

Dark  Podded  Thos.  Laxton . June  26  7  1,793  1  3  7  13  76 

Wisconsin  Early  Sweet . June  29  10  1,468  3  6  22  36  33 

Surprise  . June  29  17  1,012  2  3  14  26  66 

Rogers  Ace . June  29  13  1,220  7  9  29  34  21 

Wilt  Resistant  Surprise . June  29  14  1,082  6  9  23  31  32 

Asgrow  Teton  No.  1 . July  1  16  1,038  2  3  8  16  72 

Wisconsin  Penin . July  1  12  1,237  4  6  12  17  61 

Asgrow  Pride . July  3  1  2,433  1  2  9  20  68 

Asgrow  Canner  King . July  6  2  2,366  1  2  4  8  86 

Rogers  Climax . July  6  3  2,230  1  2  8  30  69 

Early  Perfectah . July  6  4  2,076  1  2  7  19  71 

Rogers  Chief . July  6  6  1,850  1  2  8  23  66 

Perfection  . July  7  6  2,067  1  2  7  23  67 

Wis.  Wilt.  Resist.  Perfection.  July  7  8  1,683  2  4  14  36  43 

Woodruff’s  Producer . July  7  9  1,612  1  2  6  10  82 


TOMATO  CANNING  IN  ITALY 

ANNING  of  tomato  products  did  not  commence 
in  the  Naples  district  until  about  August  10th, 
the  late  start  being  due  to  rather  backward 
ripening  of  the  tomato  crop,  according  to  the  American 
consul  at  Naples. 

The  tomato  crop  this  year  is  of  good  quality.  The 
round  variety  used  for  making  pastes  and  concentrates 
is  about  normal  in  quantity,  but  the  crop  of  long  toma¬ 
toes  which  are  peeled  and  canned  is  off  about  15  per 
cent. 

Canners  expect  that  the  tomato  sauce  ouput  this  year 
will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  that  the  pack 
of  peeled  tomatoes  will  be  rather  less.  They  express 
the  opinion  that  1936  prices  will  run  approximately  25 
per  cent  higher  than  those  of  a  year  ago  because  of 
increased  production  costs  resulting  from  higher  tin 
plate,  coal  and  packing  case  prices. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

OCTOBER  21-22,  1936 — National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers,  Kenmore  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

NOVEMBER  12,  1936 — Association  of  Pacific  Fish¬ 
eries,  Annual,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 
NOVEMBER  16-18,  1936 — Wisconsin  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER,  19-20,  1936 — Indiana  Canners,  Fall, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

NOVEMBER  21,  1936 — California  Olive,  Quarterly, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  30,  DECEMBER  1-2,  1936— Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Annual,  New 
York  City. 

DECEMBER  2,  1936  —  lowa-Nebraska  Canners, 

Annual,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
DECEMBER  3-4,  1936 — Tri-State  Packers,  Annual, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1936 — Minnesota  Canners,  Fall, 
Lowry  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1936 — Ohio  Canners,  Deshler-Wal- 
lick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  10-11,  1936 — Association  of  New  York 
State  Canners,  Annual. 

DECEMBER  15-16,  1936 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

JANUARY  4-6,  1937 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual, 
Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

JANUARY  7-8,  1937 — Ozark  Canners,  Annual,  Co¬ 
lonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mo. 

JANUARY  24-29 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies, 
Annual,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Canners,  Annual,  Hotel 
Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  27,  1937  —  National  Pickle  Packers, 
Annual,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Ck>ast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 
White  Coloesal,  No.  2V4-— 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  eana.... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  aq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  aq........... 

Small,  No.  1  aq . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz.  . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  .  3.26 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2. 

No.  10 . .  4.50 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 
No.  10 . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Elaatem 


Low 

High 

Low 

. . .  1.16 

1.36 

No.  10  _  . 

_ _  „  7.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.9K 

1.00 

No.  10  _ 

CORN — Creania^l» 


Eastern 

Central 

West 

Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

2.76 

2.86 

. 

2.80 

2.90 

2.76 

2.86 

2.40 

2.50 

1.86 

1.86 

2.86 

2.46 

. 

_ 

2.60 

2.70 

. 

2.86 

2.45 

.......  ....... 

2.40 

2.60 

....... 

2.10 

2.20 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2....„...... 

1.20 

1.05 

6.00 

1.00 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

— 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

1.90 

1.10 

1.06 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

'6.50 

Std.  No.  2. . .  . 

.92  lA  1  on 

:95 

5.00 

No.  10  _ 

6.00  ■ 

6.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall. 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 


.90 


.47% 

.47% 

.62% 

.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

.90 

.90 

.96 

1.06 

Fey.,  No.  2 

3.26 

3.25 

3.00 

3.60 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

6.60 

5.60 

6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

.87%  1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

Std..  No.  2 . 

4.50 

6.00 

6.00 

5.26 

No.  10  . 

.80 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80  . 

4.00 

4.25 

4.60 

1.76 

4.76 

1.90 

3.50  4.00 

PELt.S 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s....~......... 

....... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 . 

.85 

4.25 

.76 

4.00 


.90 


No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 


No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 


1.00 

1.26 

_  6.00  . 

.  1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

.  6.26  .  . 

. .  1.00 

1.16 

1.00 

1.05 

-  1.00 

1.00 

.90 

.96 

.86 

-  6.00 

5.26 

4.50 

6.60 

4.26 

-  1.80 

1.76 

.90 

4.50 


.90 

4.50 


.76 

3.25 


.85 

3.50 


.85 

4.25 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 1.40 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 90 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 70 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  2%  . 1.20 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 _ .86 

No.  2%  .  1.16 

No.  10  .  4.26 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  2%  . . . . ...  1.16 

No.  10  . 4.60 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 .  . 

No.  10  . .  . 

CARROTS 


.86 

1.15 

4.25 


4.00 

.90 

1.16 

4.50 


1.40 
1.60 
.70 
.80 
8.25 

. 

.86  . 

3.60  3.60 


.76 

.86 

3.60 


.76 

3.50 


.80 

8.76 


1.40 

1.85 


.80 

1.10 

3.16 

.90 

3.40 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s...._......  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  6b....„ . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  & . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48„............„ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  8s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  la,,......  1.75 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.^.....  1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 96 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6a . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskaa,  8s . 95  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Sa.... .  6.60  ....... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  .90 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskaa,  48 . .  . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.00  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 90 

Soaked,  28  . . .60 

lOs  _ 2.60 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soadeed . .  .76 

lOa  . 3.76 


1.90 

1.30 

1.00 

.96 


.90 


2.76 
.76 

3.76 


PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  No,  2% . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 


.80 

.96 

2.76 


3.76 


Central 
High 


1.25 

i'.io 

’i'.05 

L25 

L’ii 


1.00 

6.25 


.77%  .80 
2.35  2.60 


.55 

.70 


.60 

.75 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.70 

1.76 

1.36 

1.46 

1.55 

1.66 

1.26 

1.4U 

1.40 

1.50 

1.16 

1.30 

1.30 

1.45 

1.10 

1.20 

1.15 

1.35 

1.10 

1.15 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.25 

1.26 

1.40 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.35 

1.06 

1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.05 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

1.10 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

5.26 

6.50 

6.26 

6.25 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

5.25 

6.00 

6.26 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

6.00 

6.26 

4.60 

4.60 

.70 

.80 

1.66 

1.86 

1.60 

1.76 

1.26 

1.36 

1.26 

1.40 

1.15 

1.20 

1.46 

1.60 

1.25 

1.40 

1.15 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

.97%  1.05 

1.06 

1.06 

6.00 

5.60 

6.26 

6.26 

l.UO 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.26 

6.26 

6.00 

6.00 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

4.50 

4.60 

1.00 

.96 

.96 

.56 

.60 

.66 

.66 

3.00 

3.20 

3.75  4.05 


Na  10 . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

4.60 

.76 

4.60 

.76 

.76 

.86 

std..  No.  2^ .  . 

No.  2%  _  _ 

.96 

1.10 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

8.76 

8.76 

4.00 

4.60 

• .  - 

No! 

3.76 

4.00 

.86 

.86 

1.36 

1.40 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

Fanev  No.  2 . 

.92%  1.00 

1.40 

1.60 

.86 

.96 

.96 

1.02% 

1.25 

4.05 

CORN — Wholegrain 

No.  2%  _ 

1.16 

1.25 

1.20 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2,  ....... 

1.80 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

Nn.  10  . 

4.00 

4.50 

3.76 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

SUCCOTASH 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limaa. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2..™_« _ — 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

... 

.. 

No.  10  _ 

••fW 

....... 

ei.....  ....... 

— “rii- 

.  - 
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CANNID  VEGETABLES— ContiniMd 


CANNED  FBUrre— CMitln««4 


SWEET  POTATOES 
Std..  No.  2,  Dry  Pack. — 

No.  2% - 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrnp  Pack . . 

No.  2% 

No.  8 
No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  — 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10  _ 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1„ 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . 


Std.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  _ 


No.  10  . . 

TOMATO  PUBEE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock.. 


Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 

No.  10  . . . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  _ 

No.  10  _ 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  - 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ _ 


.80 

1.15 

4.00 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.26 

_ 

. . 

••••••• 

••••••• 

••••••• 

4.00 

4.26 

Solid  pack 

.47% 

.60 

.90 

.96 

.77% 

.86 

.80 

.85 

.96 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

1.16 

1.36 

1.46 

1.16 

3.86 

8.60 

3.76 

4.06  4.60 

With  puree 

.42% 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

.67% 

.76 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.77% 

.92% 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

1.02%  1.06 

3.00 

3.60 

3.26 

8.60 

3.00 

3.60 

.42% 

.46 

.47% 

3.26 

3.26 

3.76 

^60 

3.60 

.40 

....... 

3.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.26 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.66 

.76 

.75 

.86 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.26 

3.60 

Eiastem 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  _ 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water..... 
No.  2,  Preseryed... 
No.  2,  Symp . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  10  . 


1.76 
„„  7.00 


1.86 

7.00 


2.46 

8.60 


2.66 

8.76 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2....„ . . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2.............  1.60 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  7.76 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2..„ . . 

No.  10  . 


Canned  Fruits 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10... 


6.00  6.00 

2.80  2.40 

2.20  2.86 

1.90  2.00 


6.00  6.00 


1.46 

6.50 

1.60 

6.00 


2.15 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack... 


APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2,  Fancy......„.. 

No.  10 _ 

No.  2,  Std _ 

No.  10  _ «... 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy.... 
No.  2%,  Choice... 
No.  2%,  Std . 


Canned  Fish 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


3.26 

8.26 

3.60 

4.00 

3.16 

. 

HERRING  ROE 

19  oz.  ............  . . 

. .  1.60 

1.60 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

1.76 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

2.00 

4.36 

6.00 

— 

4.‘60 

4.75 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

. .  6.60 

6.60 

hi  lb . . . 

_  3.26 

8.26 

_ 

1.80 

1.86 

%  lb . 

1.96 

1.70 

1.80 

1.45 

1.60 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

. .  .96 

1.00 

6  oz . 

1.10 

8  oz . 

.  1.90 

2.00 

. 

.  2.10 

2.16 

3.10 

3!io 

3!60 

Selects,  6  oz. . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . . . . 

No.  300  _ 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  . 


.62^4  - 

.62%  - - 

80  .80 

.76  . 

2.60  2.76 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%........„.. 

Choice,  No.  2%................„.„„. 

Std.,  No.  2%™ . . 

No.  10,  Water _ _ 

No.  10,  Symp _ _ 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% _ _ 

Choice,  No.  2% _ 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slie.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8....» . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8..... _ ........ 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  10....__„.. 
Shredded,  Symp,  No.  10i^....„.. 
Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10...... 


1.00 

1.36 


1.00 

1.36 


. 76 

2.60  3.00 

’i’.’go  ’2.'6’6 

1.70  1.80 

1.60  1.66 

.  4.00 

6.00  6.26 

3.75  4.00 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No. 

Flat,  No.  . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . _ _ 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . 


1.66 

1.65 

1.40 

1.10 


1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.70 

6.86 


4.76 


6.10 


6.00  6.00 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . -  3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 3.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

V*  Oil,  Carton .  3.80 

Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’b . . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8 . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel,,  Is,  24’b . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

%s  . 

y48 . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

%8  . . 

¥48  . 


3.50 

3.00 


1.16 

1.20 

1.30 


1.30 

1.37 

1.42 


2.10 

2.16 

1.60 

1.60 

1.76 

1.90 

1.90 

1.16 

1.16 

1.00 

1.06 

.76 

.76 

2.66 

2.66 

1.60 

1.60 

.92% 

.96 

1.70 


3.80 

2.80 


.  1.40 

2.86  8.10 


.  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 


6.60 

3.86 


6.86 

4.26 

9.00 

6.00 

8.6q 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co..  Cambridge,  Maas. 

ADIUSTEBS  lot  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wla. 


Baskets,  Picking. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 
Cannery  Supplies. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 
ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


See 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlln-(^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  magara  F^,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbi^.  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS.  Carrier.  Rubber.  Wire.  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Ws. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  U  Porte,  fad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


boilers  and  engines,  steam. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N-  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  fadianapolis,  fad. 

A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 

Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpIraL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  ESevating,  Conveying.  Sm  Conveyors 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  Sm  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  SpiraL  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  timing  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

PhiUips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Palls,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  SuppUes. 

BURNERS.  OU,  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  FiUers.  See  FiUing  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  BIACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  Oty. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PhiUips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Causers. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  fad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

COPPER  COOS,  for  tasks. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wla. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  fadianapolis,  fad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  UL 
Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  KetUea,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co..  BerUn,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 


CORN  HUSKER8  AND  BILKERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  UL 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  UL 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Sflneemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  fadianapolis,  fad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  BoUers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTOBS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co,,  BerUn,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.j  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermstlcsllT 
sealed).  ' 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  CO.,  New  York  City. 

FiUing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wla. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  fadianapolis.  Ini 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  UL 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mbs. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ini 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ini 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Mi 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannsrs. 

Caimen'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACEETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague*Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Caiming  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cindimati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANKERS'  MACHINESY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Ahny  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Iitc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  ^ 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  C^cago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columb\is,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt. 

SEAUNG  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  titles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  U. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pols  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINEBT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Oimers'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  In^ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robiim  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  In^ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mdiy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegetabU. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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products, 


Save 


the  small  fancy  peas 

by  using 

HAMACHEK 

Ideal 

VINERS 


The  gentle  beating  of  vines  by  the  curved, 
forwardly  inclined  beaters,  one  of  the  many 
patented  features  of  Hamachek  Ideal  Viners, 
threshes  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out  of  the 
vines  with  a  minimum  of  breakage,  saving  not 
only  a  greater  percentage  of  peas,  but  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  the  smaller  sized  fancy 
peas.  Continuous  agitation  of  the  vines, 
another  patented  feature,  shakes  out  and 
saves  any  liberated  peas  falling  upon  them. 

The  result: — 

1—  MORE  PEAS  SAVED 

2—  MORE  fancy  PEAS  SAVED 

3—  A  MINIMUM  of  SPLITS 

means  much  additional  profit  to  users  of 
Hamachek  viners. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  oj 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


PAIR 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Pulper 

Pulps  by  both  pressure 
and  centrifugal  force. 
Increases  yield,  gives 
better  quality.  Capacity 
1 5  tons  an  hour. 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Finisher 

Has  enormous  capacity; 
gives  extra  smooth  re¬ 
sults,  resulting  in  high- 


Install  the  modern  Super-Pulper  and 
Super  Finisher  and  you  have  two  real 
profit  winners.  All  waste  is  elimin¬ 
ated,  they  utilize  the  last  ounce  of 
usable  material  fed  to  them.  That’s 
really  profitable  modernization. 

The  average  increased  yield  obtained 
by  these  modern  machines  is  5% — 
and  in  some  instances  it’s  as  high  as 

9%. 

All  machines  are  quickly  convertible 
for  either  pulping  or  finishing.  You 
simply  change  the  hopper  and  screen 
— and  it’s  the  work  of  but  a  few 
minutes. 

Juice  extractor  attachments  can  be 
installed  quickly,  too — to  provide  as 
fine  a  juice  as  you  wish,  or  to  obtain 
greatest  yield. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  machines. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp’n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send  me 
i  I  Full  details  of  the  Super  Pulper  and  Finisher. 

I  I  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 

Name . . . . . . - . - 

Address. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City . . . . . State _ 


Asgrou) 


ASGROW  GOLDEN  COLONEL 


for  the  most  attractive  whole  kernel  pack,  vacuum  or  brine 


Again  grown  extensively  in  1936,  this  new  variety  has  been  widely  acclaimed  for 
the  tempting  appearance  and  fine  quality  of  its  dainty  kernels.  Similar  to  Country 
Gentleman  except  for  its  rich  golden  color  and  somewhat  earlier  maturity  date. 


ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 


